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Animated tombstone 


 enenieannaes will tell you that every old 
machine in your plant is a tombstone to lost 
profits. They'll tell you that if they had only in- 
vested more of their companies’ income in new 
machinery every year, they and their country 
wouldn't be in the high-cost low-income position 
they are in today. 

Machinery kept constantly modern keeps costs 
low. Low costs make possible lower prices. Lower 


prices keep sales, wages, profits high. And that’s 





the formula—the only formula—for prosperity 


for individuals, companies, countries. 


Old machines are tombstones that may move 
but only sink down. They mark the death of 


profits and, next, of a country. 


A modern machine pays profits, assures better 
jobs, helps keep a company and a country com- 
petitive. It ought to have a medal; it does—in 


folding green. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


IW (ofod ebb eX- IM Koro) (-) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Rubber fingers 
snap 50-lb. bags up a hill 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


y pee y paper bags are so smooth 
and slippery that one man re- 
marked, ‘They used to slide back two 
feet for every foot they went up.” 

The climb to upper floors for storage 
was so steep that a workman had 
to stand there with a watering can 
and wet the belt so the bags would 
stick to it. 

B. F. Goodrich men saw the belt 
and had the answer. They had already 
developed the “Griptop”’ belt for just 
such hard jobs—a conveyor belt with 
a surface of tiny rubber knobs or fin- 


gers, soft so they bend just enough to 
yrip or seize anything carried by the 
belt, and so hold it firmly even on 
such sharp inclines. 

It worked perfectly. These B. F. 
Goodrich belts have been used at rail- 
road stations and airports for handling 
baggage, in factories for all kinds of 
packages, even for lumps of ice or fine 
pieces of coal that must go wp a chute 
instead of sliding down. They probably 
could be used in dozens of other places 
that no one has thought of yet. 

They’re a typical example of the 


B. F. Goodrich policy of constant 
improvement. Your B. F. Goodrich 
distributor can tell you about others. 
If you buy or use rubber belting, hose 
or other industrial rubber products, 
don’t be satisfied with any product you 
use without finding out what B. F. 
Goodrich may have done recently to 
improve it. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 








Ah! Sixteen... 
Sweet 
Sixteen. 





j YOUTH, sixteen is a magic word: the threshold of 
romance and “‘growing up.’”’ When you are a bit older, 
sixteen can have an entirely different meaning. To the 
blaster, for example, sixteen may mean ROCKMASTER 
“16”—he’ll tell you it’s the sweetest thing in its field 
since Atlas pioneered milli-second delay blasting. 


RockMastTer “16” has what it takes to make the blasting 
boys go for it! It is an entirely new method of blasting: a 
blasting system. Drill holes filled with dynamite are made 
to fire at controlled intervals instead of all at once... 
intervals timed to thousandths of asecond: sixteen of them! 
Now the blaster has control over breakage and ‘“‘throw” 
never before possible, and can fire bigger blasts with less 
noise and vibration—which means fewer complaints from 
neighbors of surface jobs... greater safety underground. 
On top of all this, often blasters find that RockMASTER 
16” means they drill fewer holes and use less dynamite. 
Many times, RockMAsTER “16” means the difference 
between profit and loss in quarries, mines, pits and con- 
struction jobs... on the surface and underground. 


he research that led to this development, and the 
service that Atlas offers blasters to help them make the 
most of RocKMASTER “16” advantages, are typical of the 
service in its most complete sense that Atlas gives to all of 
the dozens of industries for which we make products— 
not only in explosives, but also in emulsifiers, hexahydric 
alcohols, industrial finishes, laundry covers, detergents, 
activated carbons. If your field is one that uses any of 
the materials Atlas makes, we will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to prove that when we sell to you, we actually do 
much more than merely make a sale. 


ROCKMASTER: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ATLA 


Industrial Explosives e¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers ¢ Acids 
Cs ~ Activated Carbons « Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Better still, as so many busine 
let us study them for you. 
thoroughly trained staff to analyze 
factors of plant location and coordi 
your best advantage. 

In the B&O area is ‘the lion’s share’ 
raw materials, electric power, labor s 
purchasing power, and economic advantagé 
for industry surpassing any other area, 
are: bituminous coal, petroleum, natur 
rock salt and salt brines, limestone, dol 
clay, glass sand—nature’s “horn of p 
within reach in unlimited quantities; counthegl 
streams and lakes plus ground water and sub-" 
terranean reservoirs of cool, fresh water for 
processing and steam power. 

The best way of adapting these to your needs 
is... just tell us your requirements! Our Indus- 
trial Development staff will submit—in con- 
fidence and without obligation—a factual study, 
custom-made for you. 





ASK OUR MAN! 
Industrial Development representatives are located at: 
New York 4, N.Y.* Baltimore 1, Md. * Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Chicago 7, Illinois 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 








How continuously it works 


is what counts 
















LLUSTRATED HERE is a han- 
I dling operation which is 
typical of the work some trucks 
perform throughout every shift 

. 24 hours a day! Under such 
circumstances every delay for 
servicing or repairs means lost 
time, lost income. 


* 
The logical truck for such work 


is an electric truck. Its motor 
drive stays on the job because 
it has few wearing parts... 
only one basic moving part. 


* 


































The logical battery to power 
the truck is an EDISON Nickel- 
Iron-Alkaline Storage Battery. 
With steel cell construction in- 
side and out, an electrolyte that é 
is a preservative of steel, and 
a foolproof electrochemical 
principle of action, EDISON 
batteries are the longest-lived, 
most durable and most trouble- 
free of all. 





EDISON batteries give you many advantages: they’re mechanically durable; 
electrically foolproof; quickly and easily charged; simple to maintain; not 
injured by standing idle. Get a current EDISON price quotation—you will 
probably find initial cost MUCH LOWER than you think. Couple this 
factor with well-known EDISON long life and you will have the key to 
year-after-year economy. 











EDISON | 


Nickel + Iron « Alkaline 
weir STORAGE BATTERIES 





ee eee 


EDISON ST STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
in Canada: International Equipment Co., Lid., Montreal and_Toronto 
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| A, VAN/SHED 
| » INTO 
THIN AIR! 


by 


Mr. Friendly 


" ; 
Snes . é - gs 


“Before I was sold,” Brown said with a groan, happen with American Mutual. Once 

“Salesman Jones wouldn't leave me alone! you sign up, our I.E. Loss Control service 

He laughed at my jokes... he lit my cigars helps you reduce costly accidents, 

He promised the moon, plus 1000 odd stars... speed production. And, year after year we 

help cut premium costs.” (50% below the average 


But since I've signed up, he’s vanished in air rate for some businesses! ) 


The more I need help, the more he ain't there! ; ; 

It seems rather odd... it seems pretty funny Mr. Brown signed up...and found he got more 

j 4 Service and savings than ever before! 

He said, “I’m amazed, but they really came through 
“Alas!” Mr. Friendly alased. “That wouldn't With a full-sized moon and 1000 stars, too!” 


Now, do you suppose he just wanted my money?” 





The biggest extra in insurance ... that’s I. E. Loss Control,* 
b cd a special service, at no extra charge with every industrial 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ae. Stiinta 


this service works. Write for free copy of “The AIll- 
..- the first American liability insurance company M 


American Plan for Business” or ‘‘The All-American Plan for 
the Home.” American Mutua! Liability Insurance Co., Dept. 
€ 949, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 






B-66, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16 Mass. Branch offices in 
principai cities. Consult classified telep ione direc ory 


* Accident prevention based on principles o, irtal engineering. 














































Where in the world... 








. is this lyre of ancient origin still 1 . 2 ...can you still hear the strange 

played? bi tones of these oversized panpipes? 
: 
; 
| 
; 
é 
& 
"y 


Se Speen EIS 





++.is the bagpipe loved as a symbol 3 


4 ...does a primitive drum beat time 
of proud national legends? 


for painted natives’ corroboree? 


Rai music is heard in lands nearby .. . no 
farther away than your telephone. In fact, you can easily reach 
most of the world’s countries . . . and 96% of the world’s tele- 
phones—without leaving your home or office! 


If, thousands of miles across oceans, there’s a friend you’d 
like to visit—or an important business matter to settle, pick up 
your telephone. Say to your Long Distance operator: “Il want 
to make an overseas call.” 


VINWHLSNV “» ONV1LOOS *€ VIAINOS *% 1dAD3 *t 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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THE COVER 


It is not casy for America to under- 
stand Nehru and what he represents in 
the modern world. Head of a_ state 
which can be a vast new market, lcader 
of a people who still must be led into 
the 20th century, cornerstone of an 
\siatic policy which may be a bulwark 
against Communism—he is all this and 
more. 

Just as one may find a kev to Stalin 
ism by reading Marx, one may find a 
key to Nehru’s India by reading ‘the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the great book of Hindu 
religion and philosophy. It calls men 
to greatness, to devotion, to saintliness. 
e Synthesis—Ancicnt are the wellsprings 
of Nehru’s culture and the matrix of 
India’s civilization. How they may be 
joined to the atomic age can prove to 
be one of the chief problems of states 
manship in this generation. ‘Voday’s 
best hope for the accomplishment is 
Nehru himself. In him, somehow— 
such is the magic of his personality— 
the Bhagavad-Gita and the Smyth Re- 
port can perhaps be reconciled. 

Nehru now inherits the mantle of 
Gandhi, after long years under the long 
shadow of the Mahatma. No other 
single thing testifies to Nehru’s stature 
so aptly as the fact that, when Ghandi 
fell, the movement for which he was the 
only symbol went on at an accelerated 
rate under the man now in the U.S. 

e Partnership—America will never live 
with India on America’s own terms. An 
effective partnership will involve vield- 
ing some of the single-minded determi- 
nation to create and build and improve 
which strongly flavors the American 
character. In the vast land of India 
matters of the spirit have a value beyond 
any recognized by the Western World. 

Nehru understands that India will 
have to vield, too. That’s why this man 
of peace can talk about equipping the 
Indian army; that’s why this man of 
contemplation can talk about hydro- 
electric dams, sanitation, and mass _pro- 
duction. 

nplete stor n India’s place in U.S. 


( 
foreign Pp n page 109. Cover phe 
h Henri Cartier-Bressov row 
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Why We Photocopy 
Our Records 





1. WOODWARD & LOTHROP DEPARTMENT STORE— 
Photocopies of incoming invoices give information to buy- 
ers and merchandise managers—prevent loss of invoices— 





assure payment by due date. 


2. MARSH STEEL CO.— Photocopies of visible index panels Why we use the new Dexigraph 

showing customer accounts simplify and speed the creation 

of semi-monthly bills. 

3 @ No need to send out for copies. Dexigraph 
» ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. — Photocopies 


i ns , ; moves right to the records. 
make accounting and policy information available to all 


departments at any time—centralize control of the premium 


account cards. @ Easy to operate. No previous experience 
4 needed. 

« CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILROAD— 
Photocopies of waybills at junction points speed the move- Se ae 
ment of trains—provide faster movement ci freight. @ Copies records up to 14” x 17”. 

Now is the time to whittle down your costs. The New Z Sted aa ee ae 
Record Dexigraph can help you do it, just as it helps other 
businessmen. @ We get up to 150 finished copies per hour per 


Photocopies reduce clerical time spent in copying—make operator —300 or more with two operators. 

information available to many departments at once — : : on 

tighten control over office costs and operating records. 
Dexigraph serves all departments of your business—pro- @ Every copy is accurate, complete, permanent. 

duction, sales, personnel, accounting. It is easily moved : 

from one department to another—copies records up to 

14” x 17”—frees typists for other work—provides complete, @ 

accurate copies quickly—eliminates proofreading. Developing is a separate and simple operation. 


No special wiring or plumbing at point-of-use. 


Complete Kardex slides, or other visible index panels, 
are copied on a single sheet of Dexigraph paper. Such copies 









are especially helpful in personnel, sales, and accounting 
offices, and are frequently used to send up-to-date informa- 

tion to branch offices. 
f a venice 






Copyright 1949 by Ren ton Rand Ine 





FREE BOOKLET. Send for your free 
copy. No obligation. Write to Systems— 
Photo Records, Management Controls 
Div., Remington Rand Inec.. Room 
Ss 291, 315 Fourth Ave, New York 10. 


Reminglon Rend 


FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE RECORD PHOTOGRAPHY 





GOOD PLUMBING FIXTURE can only function at its 
A best when its fittings are of top quality. For the 
faucets and drains and shower-heads are working me- 
chanical parts that determine its performance. 

So. we take endless pains to make sure that American- 
Standard fittings are equal in quality to American-Stand- 


ard fixtures. 
The metal is cast by master craftsmen. The castings 
are accurately machined and threaded. Since no plating 
can be better than the surface it covers, all castings are 
scrupulously cleaned and smoothed—and then electroly- 
tically plated with separate coats of nickel and chromium, 
This handsome chromard finish retains its sheen... 
will not tarnish or corrode. And when an American- Look for thd Mark of Merit 
Standard fitting leaves our plant after passing ms ~ 
its final tests and inspections, you can expect it 
to work right and look right for years to come. 


That’s why it’s a smart idea, whether you’re 
buying fittings for replacement or new fixtures, American-Stardard 
to insist on American-Standard. 
First in heating... first in plumbing 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD © AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR © KEWANEE BOILER ROSS HEATER © TONAWANDA [R08 
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The squeeze in steel is building up fast. Each week the strike means 
around 1.5-million tons are lost. 

Big appliance makers began tapering off production this week. The 
effects won‘t show up in their output for a while. Final assembly will con- 


tinue for a couple of weeks after work on subassemblies has stopped. 
* 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer predicts that the steel and coal strikes will 
throw 5-million men out of work if they run to Dec. | (page 15). His figure 
may be a little high—but not much. 

Already unemployment has turned upward. New claims for unemploy- 


ment insurance jumped 63,800 in the week ended Oct. 8. 
e 


If you looked at the stock market alone, you could never guess that 
two of the country’s basic industries were strikebound. Up to the middle 
of this week, Wall Street ignored the steel and coal tieups completely. 

Stock prices now are generally higher than they have been any time 























this year. 

Traders obviously are looking beyond the strikes. They think they see 

good business and good earnings in late 1949 and early 1950. 
e 

Wall Street’s reputation as a prophet isn’t worth much any more. It 
has been wrong more often than right in the past three years. 

But a lusty market would help a lot to make business boom in 1950. 
It’s not just that rising stock prices make businessmen feel happy. A good 
market for stocks could provide some of the money that business needs to 
keep up its capital-expansion program. 

Most corporations have been financing new plant and equipment out 
of earnings and reserves. But profits will be down this year. And stock- 
holders are screaming for a larger share of what is left. 

That is where a healthy market for equities would help. !f companies 
could sell stock, a lot of deferred expansion plans would come out of the 
mothballs next year. 








* 
Stock prices still have a long way to go before they look right to bus- 





iness. 

To sell stock today, you have to give the buyer about 7.5% on his 
money. That is the average yield on all dividend-paying stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange, computed by the Cleveland Trust Co. 

The yield on high-grade corporate bonds is only about 2.6%. 

With a spread like that, there’s a terrific temptation for a corporation 
to borrow money instead of selling equities. 

But a cautious businessman shies away from bonds. He is afraid of 
getting too much debt out. Often he would rather shelve the whole project 
a 
Capital spending is the key point in any forecast of 1950 business. 


You know that government spending will be high (page 19). And you 
can be fairly sure that consumers will keep on spending freely. 
If outlays for plant and equipment hold up, you can count on a real 
boom. If they shrink drastically, they could wipe out all the other pluses. 
e 
Railroads have a statistical paradox on their hands this week—o car 
shortage at a time when carloadings are running 35% under last year. 











The steel and coal strikes expiain the drop in loadings. Ordinarily, 
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this would be the peak season for rail traffic. But with two of the biggest 
items knocked out, loadings are way down. They are now running under 
600,000 a week. This time last year they were over 900,000. 

At the same time there aren’t enough cars in the Midwest to move 
the bumper grain crop. And the idle cars on the eastern lines are no good 


for this. 








e 
Farm surpluses will pile up worse than ever in 1950. 
Congress voted this week to continue price support for basic crops at 
90% of parity through next year. This rules out the only really effective 


method of preventing surpluses—cutting prices. 
e 


The whole farm price-support program has a rough road ahead of it. 

There is a surplus of about 9-million bales of cotton in sight now (BW- 
Oct.15'49,p10). The Agriculture Dept. has just set up a marketing quota 
to hold next year’s crop to 11.7-million. But even that is 3-million more than 
a liberal estimate of what we need to maintain “‘normal supply.” 

Corn is already selling well below the loan rate. Cash corn in Chicago 
brings about $1.20 a bu. The support price is $1.55. 

The fall run of hogs to slaughter is working up toward its peak. And 
hog prices are coming down close to support levels. This week, the top price 
for hogs at Chicago was the lowest since the end of OPA. 

Beef cattle prices are still high as a kite. But there is a big supply in 
the making for 1950. 

















e 
Cotton consumption showed a nice snapback in September. That was 
the beginning of this fall’s revival in the textile industry. 
U.S. mills used 709,958 bales in September. That's a drop of 30,000 
from the same month last year. But it’s up 45,000 over August, and 255,000 
over July, the midsummer low. 








e 

Cotton continues to lose ground in the tire industry. 

Total tire-cord consumption in the second quarter of 1949 was 16.5- 
million Ib. under the same period of 1948. Cotton cord was down from 
72-million Ib. to 48-million. Synthetic cord was up from 60-million to 
68-million. 

It was only last year that synthetic overtook cotton in tire cord. 

e 


Pacific Northwest lumbermen are feeling chipper again. They are 
getting the effects of the homebuilding boom (BW-Oct.15'49,p19). 

Orders for Douglas fir have topped production in nine of the last 12 
weeks. Gross stocks at the mills are the lowest in a year. 

Stocks dropped 38-million bd. ft. in September. Unfilled orders rose 
12-million. 











e 

Prices of the three nonferrous metals—copper, lead, and zinc—ordi- 
narily move the same way. Lately, they have split. 

Copper is strong at 175@¢ a |b. The trade reports exceptionally heavy 
buying. 

Lead has dropped from i5¥e¢ to 13¢. The battery business demand 
is off. And foreign offerings have pushed down the price. 

Zinc at 9¥%4¢ is weak. The steel strike has knocked out the biggest 


customers—the galvanizers. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y, 



































GULF STAINLESS METAL OIL 


extends roll and bearing life, improves strip finish 


in precision Cold Rolling Miil 






Sendzimir Precision Rolling Mill 
used for cold reduction of stainless 
and alloy steel strip at Superior Steel 
Company, Carnegie, Pa. 


Because the work rolls in this modern precision 
cold reduction mill are only 34” in diameter, they 
attain reductions in strip thicknesses up to 50% 
in a single pass. Each work roll is rigidly sup- 
ported by 9 backing elements instead of one back- 
up roll as in a conventional cold rolling mill. Ex- 
tremely close tolerances are attained economi- 
cally, even on medium gauges! 

For this type of strip mill a quality oil with 
unusual properties is required. The oil must not 
only protect the bearings and rolls against wear, 
but must also help produce the desired strip finish. 
Then, too, it must leave no stain when the strip 
is annealed—must have good “burn off” charac- 
teristics, and it must be stable in order to resist all 
forms of oxidation. 


| INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





One of the many ways that 
industry makes multiple savings 


18) 


with XY { é eum Products 





Gulf Stainless Metal Oil is widely used in this 
precision equipment—for rolling both stainless 
and alloy steels, and is establishing outstanding 
performance records. 

Another typical example of how Gulf Quality 
Petroleum Products are helping industry get 
greater production at lower cost. Make sure you 
are getting the advantages of recent develop- 
ments in petroleum science. Call in a Gulf Lubri- 
cation Engineer today. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 
Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


* Louisville + Toledo 


Boston - New York ° * Atlanta 


New Orleans - Houston 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 





aes Smart idea | 


He blasts a sky-line drive atop a mountain to 
unfold scenic wonders to scores of tourists! 


“VY WANTED to share the beauty of Vermont,” 

says Ford Truck user J. G. Davidson. ‘‘So, I 
built a road that makes Equinox the only mountain 
peak in New England the precise summit of which 
is accessible by motor car.” 

Equinox Sky Line Drive was completed in 1947. 
Since then this 6'2 mile toll drive has played host to 
swarms of tourists. “‘Equinox will be one of the stand- 
out attractions of New England when Sky Line Inn, 
ski runs and a scenic park now planned are com- 


pleted,”’ says Davidson. 





EQUINOX Sky Line Drive, 
starting near Manchester, 
Vermont, is a_picnickers’ 
paradise. Many out-of- 
staters stop to get a picture 
of four states and three 
great mountain ranges visi- 
ble from Equinox. 


J.G. DAVIDSON built his home 
halfway up Equinox. Im- 
pressed with his surround- 
ings, he cut a 6 !9-mile road, 
two miles of it through 
solid rock, to the summit of 
Equinox so that more folks 
could look and enjoy. 





“wens Smart move! 


He uses 3 Ford Bonus-Built Trucks for main- 
tenance and construction work on Equinox! 





“ON MOUNTAIN grades, iruck drivers really begin to 
appreciate Ford’s Roll-Action Steering,” Dealer Dooley 
: ; tells Davidson (right). “This heavy-duty truck steering 
y gear makes driving safer. And a double row of needle 














ee a ’ bearings helps give car-like steering ease.” 


“IT'S NO PICNIC for a truck. Mainte- 
nance and construction work on Equinox 
Mountain is tough,” J. G. Davidson 
left) tells Ford Dealer H. E. Dooley 
“That's why I chose Model F-6 Ford 
Trucks. They’re Bonus Built to take 
the punishment of mountain driving.” 


“Ford Trucks are Bonus Built to last 
longer, too,’ adds Dooley. “We've got 
Ford Trucks for any kind of hauling 
over 150 models in all, from light-duty 
Pickups to big 145-horsepédwer Ford 
V-8 Big Jobs. They're all built super- 
strong to last longer.” 





— Smart bet | 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registrction data on 6,106,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





“LOOK at V-8 engine manifold design and you see why 
Ford Trucks have plenty of power for the hills. Manifold 
‘leads’ to each cylinder are extremely short. The short- 
reach principle gives a faster, more efficient, fresh-from- 
the-carburetor delivery of fuel mixture.”” 
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130 got bt da i it i WS Oe ee es Ncebis tee ccd sisisiches usb c cused J150 
1946 1947 1948 1949 yr ue ae TT ee Oe 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . .. *1612 +1646 185.0 196.7 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations: (9% of capacity)... 2.2... ce cecccescssccescncescece 9.3 9.3 86.2 99.1 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks....:..............-.ccecccecccecee 147,323 +148,443 159,493 123,185 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . $24,231 $27,027 $28,105 $24,897 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... 2.2.0... ....0.0. 02 cece eee 5,481 5,450 5,579 5,482 3,130 
Crime Gil (Gane aerate PO DUN)... 5.6 odo eckson cause cigs peewcas as 4,985 4,956 4,845 5,586 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)... ........... eee ee eeees pane 368 304 1,196 2,056 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 67 75 75 87 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 29 34 50 62 52 
Money in circulation (millions). : ore 27,546 $27,476 $27.454 $28,284 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of ‘preceding j year). xe cea orale ats -12% -8% 4% = =+411% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ERE CR ere ee 172 182 , 185 94 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39100), Aug. .168.8 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)... see aisha Saree 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Domestic farm products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 


aga , 168.5 174.5 105.2 
336.1 +337.4 348.1 405.5 198.1 
224.0 224.8 230.4 275.6 138.5 
292.5 296.7 300.9 326.2 146.6 
3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 


Fmushed steel compoute (Tron Age, ID.) . .- «5. <5 sce ccncsccncyeonses 

Sasa seek Couinetste (irom AME COR). 3... sic cic cccrcnesacanevoersieicnwe $26.50 $26.58 $27.42 $43.16 $19.48 
Copper (clectsolvtic, Connecticut Valley, 1b.). .. . ... 2. ecccecccccesecctoes 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23.500¢  12.022¢ 
We ment (ive, 2, aan winter; Tames City; bas). osc ios esc esac sees $2.19 $2.22 $2.16 $2.21 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, dlivened UMN BERD oe s572,c rn, cig ae wie aore eR Rare awe! 6.01l¢ 6.00¢ 6.01l¢ 5.63¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). Doe peumurard eed acme ae es 29.56¢ +29.6l¢ 29.97¢ 31.28¢ 13.94¢ 
Weer CRE NOMEIONEE, oP oo) ana oT UN gaalns sine sne Remgoseneemes $1.658 $1.630 $1.646 = $1.575 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...........ccccccccccccccce 16.30¢ 16.30¢ 17.86¢ 22.55¢ 22.16¢ 

FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............00 eee eee eee 126.1 +126.0 123.0 128.7 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................+ 3.36% 3.36% 3.37% 3.49% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) peti cha big Sea aala g 2.61% 2.61% 2.60% 2.83% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 13-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 13% 12% 12% 14-13% 4-3 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
46,283 46,286 46,930 46,593 ++27,777 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................+++0+ 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................-+++ 66,207 66,077 66,294 62,114 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 13,566 13,434 13,171 15,458  +46,963 
Securities: loans, reporting miember banks... 25 602 cc cc cn cess asccveccus 2,016 2,099 2,206 1,480 = ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting ‘imnber banks. . 37,300 37,252 7,594 33,022 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks...................-++eeeee 5,032 5,056 5,038 4,378 ++4,303 
EXCESS SEMBEVOR, BIE GTNNGE NEN 6 6.5 5 aco vio co wae Swern cence neericse snccaes 960 1,150 1,210 929 5,290 
Total fedéral veserve. credit, OUGIGRCING. 5.5. 6oink 66 cid certanceseooee aa 18,287 +18,406 17,804 23,967 2,265 


*Preliminary, week ended October 15. : t+Revised, S$Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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If you would come to Statler and should go behind the 

@ scenes, you'd meet the Statler family, and you'd learn 
what Statler means. It isn’t bricks and stones and steel 
that make a great hotel; it’s friendly, helpful people 
who just want to serve you well’ 





You'll find the maid who cleans your room, the one 

e who makes the beds with their eight hundred springs 
and more for travel-tired heads, the men who fix your 
radio, the ones who check the lights, are working for a 
common goal—to give you restful nights. 














3 To keep the Statler bath a place you like to take a 
@swim in takes lots of loyal service from the Statler’s 
men and women. They polish it and shine it (Yes, you'll 
find the water hot), and see that stacks of soap and 


towels are always on the spot 








The pastrymen, the pantrymen, the oystermen, the 
.. the chefs, the cooks, the butchers, and the 
Statler’s ice cream makers, all do their best behind the 
scenes to make each dish a treasure so you will find 


your Statler meal a gustatory pleasure. 
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And hundreds more we haven’t named, and whom you 
enever see, all play their part in bringing you true 
hospitality. From manager, right through the staff, 
within each Statler breast there’s one ideal: To make 


you feel you really are a guest! 


























STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON . BUFFALO . CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + _ ST, LOUIS WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





NOURSE’S RESIGNATION as chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers means that hereafter the advice 
that Truman gets from this group will be New Deal, 
pure and simple. Whoever replaces Nourse will be 
overshadowed by vice-chairman Leon Keyserling. 





That’s why Nourse’s leave-taking has more 
significance than just a final defeat in another 
bureaucratic battle. 

e 


It’s true that Nourse from the start has never 
seen eye-to-eye with Keyserling, or with John Clark, 
on just what the role of the council should be 

Nourse sees the council as a technical body. 
He thinks its job is that of charting for the Presi- 
dent the economic implications of all tentative gov- 
ernment programs. And to be able to evaluate 
fairly, you’ve got to be politically neutral 

Keyserling and Clark insist that the economist 
who isolates himself from politics has lost contact 
with the world. 

So while Nourse refused to testify even before 
congressional committees, Keyserling and Clark 
were always willing to go to bat for an Administra- 
tion bill. You recall Keyserling went to the Dem- 
ocrats’ recent San Francisco conference to help 
shape a program that would get votes in the West. 

Nourse, at last, decided that he could never 
get the council to go his way. 

His decision was reinforced by the conviction 
that the Administration is engaging in dangerous 
practices—like large-scale deficit spending in a 
period of peacetime prosperity. And he has no 
faith in Keyserling’s promise that the Fair Deal, 
if pushed to the limit, would give every family at 
least a $4,000 annual income by 1958. 

But Keyserling is the darling economist of the 
Democratic Party, and he—not Nourse—has Tru- 
man’s ear. 

e 


Nourse’s successor is proving hard to find. 
Truman has had the resignation—effective Nov. 1 
—for several months now. But he can’t seem to 
coax a big-name economist into the ring with the 
aggressive Keyserling. 

A possible easy solution for Truman: Promote 
top-staffer Gerhard Colm. He’s a respected econo- 
mist, knows his way around Washington, has no 
political enemies. 

. 


BEHIND SAWYER’S WARNING that a long 
steel strike will reverse the economic upturn was 
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a quickie telegraphic survey of the intentions of 
metal-using industries. 

The Commerce Dept. wired these questions: 
(1) When will you begin allocating inventory, and 
(2) when will you have to shut down? The 
answers added up to 2-million thrown out of work 
if the strike lasts until Nov. 1, 5-million if it goes 
to Dec. 1. 

Sawyer’s statement was conceived as govern- 
ment’s first ‘’fact-finding’’ of steel-strike conse- 
quences, a necessary stage-setting for any inter- 
vention Truman decides upon. 


CONGRESS BURIED the idea of flexible price 
supports when it voted the new farm law just before 
it quit for the year. 

The Anderson-Gore act can be no more than 
another stopgap. So Congress will be faced with the 
problem again next year, with only these two meth- 
ods of handling surpluses now in sight: 

(1) Indefinite extension of 90% of parity 
guarantees, plus production controls tighter than 
any imposed heretofore. 

(2) The Brannan Plan of direct subsidies to 
make up for below-parity prices in the market- 
place, plus just as strict controls. 


The legislation Congress finally pieced to- 
gether this year is a classic bit of log-rolling. It 
protects the basic crops that have always been 
supported; it also brings in such newcomers as 
mohair, tung nuts, and honey. 

Support prices are going to be at the same 
level as this year on cotton, wheat, corn, and pea- 
nuts. And they will be even higher on rice, tobacco, 
butter, and milk 

The new law, even with acreage allotments, 
is bound to increase government commitments at 
a faster rate than the total of $3-billion that was 
obligated in the last couple of years. 


FOURTH-ROUND PAY BOOSTS for govern- 
ment workers came this week from Congress. For 
the average bureaucrat the boost was $150 a year. 
The wartime $1,620-a-year steno or clerk moves 
up to $2,650; the $6,500 second-layer bureau as- 
sistant or professional man, up to $8,800. 

In part, the boost was Congress’ way of mak- 
ing politically acceptable the first upward revision 
in modern times of top-level salaries—from $15,- 


15 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 









to $15,000-$17,000 for agency chiefs. 

These increases are aimed at making it eas- 
ier for government to compete for top-flight policy 
personnel. 


THE NATION’S DEFENSE PLAN-—the alloca- 
tion of missions and strengths among Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—is not going to be changed by the 
Navy’s beefs to Congress. 

That holds, unless Congress itself takes over 
the job of refining strategy—and writes laws that 
cannot be evaded. (Example: a law directing, not 
just authorizing, the big carrier.) 

Congress won't really go in for upsetting 
Pentagon decisions. Its one effort this year—vot- 
ing funds for a 58-group Air Force instead of Tru- 
man’s 48 groups—is likely to fizzle. Truman sim- 
ply won’t let the Air Force spend the money to 
expand. 

Truman is satisfied that the distribution of 
the defense job, as he himself imposed it on the 
Pentagon in his January budget, is O.K. He has 
said that nothing the Navy brass produced at the 
Vinson hearings changes his mind. 


WEST GERMANY definitely will be one of the 
nations with which the U.S. will negotiate tariff 
cuts next year. 

That means—under the principle of dealing 
with the traditional major supplier—that the U. S. 
will be talking duty cuts for the first time on many 
machinery and equipment items (BW-Sep.24’49, 
pl17) 

Japan, however, will not be invited to next sum- 
mer’s tariff bartering. 


GOLD-PRICE INCREASE rumors are floating 
around again. G.O.P. Congressman Taber, Ap- 
propriations Committee boss last year, charges Tru- 
man is secretly plotting to jack up the price. 

You can forget the idea. 

The Treasury is dead set against any jiggling 
of gold prices. It’s not just a for-the-record opposi- 
tion either 

The Treasury's reasons against upping the 
price of gold are: (1) It would disrupt world-trade 
conditions; (2) it would profit only those who have 
been hurting world recovery by hoarding; and (3) 
it would help only a few parts of the world, notably 
South Africa. 
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000 to $22,500 for cabinet officers; from $10,000 





Pressures for increasing the price of gold are 
likely to grow, though. 

The idea may get important proponents if 
devalued foreign currencies begin to cut U.S. 
goods out of world markets. 

After all, a higher gold price is just another 
way of saying ‘‘devaluation of the dollar.”’ 


IF YOU ARE SIGNING UP with the steel work- 
ers before Big Steel settles, make the union give 
you a ‘’most favored company” clause. 

That's a contract clause guaranteeing you as 
good a deal as the best Phil Murray later may give 
to any other company. A score of smaller fabri- 
cators has already ‘got this concession in exchange 
for noncontributory pensions and insurance. 


AS A COME-ON to get you to read its report 
to member banks, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp.'s press agent had printed on the report cover 
this promise: reading time 12 minutes. 


REP. CELLER’S MONOPOLY INVESTIGA- 
TION is going to poke into federal tax laws to see 
what might be done to tighten up government anti- 
trust policy. 

One thing the committee wants to develop: 
While the trust-busters demand breaking up of 
concentration, the heavy capital-gains and _in- 
heritance taxes practically prohibit voluntary dis- 
solutions. 

Out of the inquiry will come some recom- 
mendations to remove the inconsistencies between 
tax law and antitrust law. 

This phase of the investigation is scheduled 
for Nov. 1, 2, and 3. It will take up the second 
week of hearings that start again next week. 

Other subjects set for committee hearing this 
fall: government procurement policies and their 
effect on small business; the Reed-Bulwinkle rail- 
road rate-making law; life-insurance companies 
as a source of investment capital; and the monop- 
olistic effects of present patent laws. 


COAL AND STEEL STRIKERS aren't getting 
unemployment compensation payments from the 
states. New York and Rhode Island are the only 
two states that classify strikers as eligible for job- 
less pay. 
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Navigating solely by dead-reckon- 
ing with the Gyrosyn* Compass, 
Joe De Bona at the controls of his 
F-51-C “Thunderbird” set a new 
race record of 470.136 miles an 
hour in the 1949 Bendix race. 

“I was able to ‘steer to a degree’ 
with the Sperry Gyrosyn,” De 
Bona said. ‘“‘After setting the 
Gyrosyn at take-off in California 
to insure the best ‘take-off head- 
ing,’ I climbed to 27,000 feet and 
navigated a great circle course 
entirely by this instrument. To 
confirm my ‘on course’ accuracy, I 
used visual checks along the way. 
“For example, I dead-reckoned 
about 850 miles to Colorado 


Springs, and computed a course 
10 miles south of the city. It looked 
like about 6 to 7 miles south when 
I passed over. Later, my course 
called for a heading which cut 





between Goshen and Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. When I got there, I split 
the two towns accurately as 
planned.” 

This transcontinental speed dash 
tests the skill of the pilot, and the 
flying ability and stamina of his 
plane. In winning the 2100-mile 
race in 4 hours and 16 minutes, 
Joe De Bona proved that he had 
both. And in flying at a speed where 
a minute means about 8 miles, he 
was able to prove once again, the 
importance of pin-point naviga- 
tion and the Gyrosyn Compass. 


i 


‘Without my 


Sperry Gyrosyn 


| couldn't 


have won!’’ 


James Stewart and Mrs. Stewart congratulate the winner. Stewart owns the plane. 





Sa Be Co 


1949 


Bendix Trophy 


Winner 
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LIGHTING NEWS 


New lamps—new uses—money-saving ideas 





B ames 









LIGHTING LOWERS COST AT 





TEXTILE MILL. Engineered 
lighting at Bachmann 
Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 
has consistently paid off 
in all production oper-— 
ations, according to J.M. 
Shute, Electrical Engi- 
neer. Careful tests show 
weaving efficiency up 10.5%, mending 
costs down 39.6% when lighting was 
raised from 14 to 70 footcandles with 
General Electric fluorescent lamps. 








NEW LIGHTING CUTS OFFICE ERRORS. 
Errors dropped sharply when a leading 
market research organization moved to 
new quarters with top quality fluores— 
cent lighting. Manager states that 
IBM machines are used, with punch cards 
checked by holding them up to light. 

He credits drop in mistakes to better 
lighting provided by General Electric 
40-watt, low—brightness type lamps. 








STORE 
STILL TIME FOR 
TOWNS TO PLAN XMAS 

LIGHTING. Retail 
sales go up when 
streets are decked 
with Christmas 
lighting. Brightly 
lighted decorations help draw people 
downtown, remind them to start Christmas 
buying. For holiday lighting ideas, 
write for free booklet, "Decorate With 
Light for the Brightest Christmas 
Ever." General Electric, Div. 166—BW10, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 














BETTER HOME MOVIES POSSIBLE WITH NEW 





LAMP. General Electric has just de-— 
veloped a 375-—watt photoflood lamp that 
puts more light on a small area than 
present 500—watt wide—beam photoflood 
lamps. Four new lamps can be used 

on most home circuits without blowing a 
fuse, rarely possible with four of the 
500-watt lamps. Lamp fits household 
sockets, is designed for both color and 
black-and-white photography. 


ACCIDENTS WERE 
REDUCED 32% AFTER 
RELIGHTING, reports 
one of the country’s 
largest manufacturers, 

A combination of 
General Electric mer-— 

X cury and filament lamps 

in a high-ceilinged 
shop upped lighting 
from 5 to 20 footcandles—-reduced 
accidents a third. The manager of the 
plant’s health and safety dept. cites 
better lighting as a big factor in 
reducing accidents. 











oe 

— BARREL OF LIGHT IN A 

— QUART JAR, General Electric 
— engineers have developed 

Ay a bigger lamp for high 

intensity spotlights that 

gives steady light output on both 

a-c and d—-c circuits. About the size 

and shape of a quart jar, this 3,000-— 

watt bulb is designed for long-range 

spotlighting in trade shows and 

other exhibitions. 


For more data on the items above and for complete information on lamps and 





lighting, phone your local General Electric Lamp Dept. office. 





You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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ls a New Boom in the Making? 


A lot of businessmen think they smell one coming. Reasons: 
the bouncy recovery since July, a $5-billion federal deficit. 


Only six months ago, the United 
States swarmed with prophets of doom. 
It was almost a contest between busi 
nessmen and government cconomists to 
see which could be most pessimistic 
e Instinct—Today, it is hard to find a 
businessman who is really worried about 
recession. In fact, you find a good many 
businessmen—and a few economists 
who are sure they can sniff a new boom 
in the making. Just on sheer instinct 
some of these businessmen are making 
their 1950 plans on this assumption 
roaring prosperity that will look more 
like 1948S than like 1949. 

Behind their feeling is the startling 

resiliency with which one line after an 
other has bounced back from the 1949 
slump (BW —Oct.15'49,p24). Even the 
first effects of the coal and stecl strikes 
the way thev tended to create demand 
backlogs at both industrial and con 
sumer levels rather than to scare off 
buying—has reinforced the optimistic 
feeling. 
e Federal Deficit—Actually, a business- 
man can find more than intuition to 
make him leave a place open in his 
plans for the possibility of a renewed 
boom. Biggest fact to balance against 
the view that the postwar zing is out of 
the economy is that the federal govern- 
ment is again running at a substantial 
deficit. 

In the fiscal vear ended June 30, 
1947, the Treasury showed a surplus of 
some $800-million—the first time it had 
been out of the red in 17 vears. In the 
following year, government economics, 
coupled with a booming national in 
come that produced high revenues, re- 
sulted in the biggest surplus in history: 
$8.4-billion 

In his budget message of last Janu- 
ary, President ‘Truman estimated that 
the budget would be almost—but not 
quite—balanced in the 1949 and 1950 
fiscal vears. The deficit would be $600 
million in fiscal 1949, $900-million in 


the vear ending in mid-1950 
When June 30 
1949 deficit turned out to be 
more than $1.8-billion. 
The 1950 deficit may be nearly three 
times as much. It’s already clear that 
l'ruman’s estimate of federal spending 


rolled around, the 
a little 


wasn't high enough, while his estimate 
of federal revenues was way too high. 
Here's how the figures stack up 


Spending. The budget was 
S41.9-billion. But budget 
were inadequate in many places. Chief 
among them are arms aid to Europe, 
price-support payments to — farmers 
which will be much higher than an 
ticipated), RFC’s increased buying of 
mortgages from banks. A part of this 
rise will be offset by decreases else 
where, caused mostly by Congress’ de 
lav in passing appropriation bills. But 
the net result will probably be a rise of 
anvwhere from $700-million to $1.1 
billion, bringing total expenditures to 
somcthing between $42.6-billion and 
S43-billion. 


hgure 
estimates 


Revenues. Estimates here are bound 
to be more tenuous, because the gov 
ernment can't control its receipts the 
way it can its spending. The budget 
figure was $41-billion. ‘That would have 





BUDGET MAKER Frank Pace has at least 


as much as Congress to do with the level of 
federal spending. Not only does his Budget 
Bureau set the figures asked of Congress, but 
it also keeps a strong hand on actual expen- 
ditures, sometimes doesn’t let a department 
spend what Congress provides. 





represented an increase of almost $3- 
billion over fiscal 1949—an obvious im 
possibility as things have turned out 
Actually, national income in fiscal 1950 
could be as much as 5% below the pre- 
vious year. Applying this percentage to 


last year’s $38.2-billion in revenue 
would give you $36.3-billion for this 
vear. Lhat doesn’t take into account 
the difference in distribution of na 


tional income, so it’s probably too low. 
By and large, a figure of around $37.5 
billion—give.or take a few hundred- 
million—is about as close as you can 
come at this carly date. 

e $5-Billion Stimulus—So it looks as if 
the federal government, between now 
and next June 30, will be pumping 
better than $5-billion a year more into 
the business world than it takes out of 
it. That’s a degree of pump-priming 
that would have made the original New 
Dealers’ mouths water. 

e Consumers Won't Down—Ranking 
high among the bullish factors is the 
buovancy of consumer demand. It was 
this buoyancy, perhaps more than any 
other one thing, that brought us out 
of the recent recession so rapidly. Buy 

ing at the consumer level continued all 
through the slump. Consumers were 
willing to dip a bit into their savings to 
buy the things thev wanted. 

What’s more, they want a lot of 
things—and they have a lot of savings. 
That’s what the Federal Reserve Board's 
survey of consumer finances adds up to. 
About 35-million of the nation’s 50- 
million families still have liquid savings 
in the form of cash or government 
bonds, savs FRB (BW —Jun.18’49,p19). 
And they intend to buy more houses, 
more automobiles, more television sets 
than they did last vear. Unless some- 
thing catastrophic changes those plans, 
they make up a startling backlog of 
consumer demand. 

e More Cash—T'o provide even more 
cash for some of this spending, the 
government is going to pour almost 
$3-billion in G.I.-insurance refunds into 
the hands of veterans in the first half of 
next vear. At best, this could put a lot 
of new impetus behind consumer buy- 
ing. At worst, it will at least offset the 
deflationary drain on the economy 
caused by the Mar. 15 tax payment. 

e Cavital Comeback—Big question mark 
for next vear is the amount of capital 
spending by industry. The latest figures 
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compiled by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the Commerce Dept. 
show that businessmen plan to spend 
21% less on expansion and moderniza- 
tion in the fourth quarter of this year 
than they did in the same period of 
1948. On its face, that looks like bad 
news. But it’s not at all sure that the 
figures should be taken at their face 
value. In the last month or two, both 
production of machinery and new orders 
for machinery have flattened out or even 
turned slightly upward. ‘That could por- 
tend an increase in spending for ma- 
chinery next year (BW —Oct.5'49,p24), 
since orders are placed and machinery 
is built ahead of actual spending. 

Another point: The government data 
on fourth-quarter spending plans were 
gathered in July, when most business- 
men were very gloomy about business 
prospects. Since then, there has been a 
practically unanimous and amazingly 
fast turnaround in businessmen’s senti- 
ment. There has been no time yet to 
measure the impact of that change in 
sentiment on capital-spending plans— 
and it could have a heavy one. If it 
does, then capital spending can defi- 
nitely shift to the bullish side of the 
outlook—because_ there’s still tremen- 
dous room in the country’s productive 
plant for such spending, particularly on 
modernization 
e Confidence—Across the board, the 
fast turnaround of business feeling is 
the best evidence of the amount of zip 
that’s left in the economy. ‘It seems as 
though the 1949 slump was just bad 
enough to wash out a lurking feeling in 
the minds of many businessmen that 
prosperity simply couldn’t last, that 
there simply had to be some sort of 
postwar bump. 

In addition, the slump has provided 
a reassuring test of the well-touted 
“props” under the boom. Farm income, 
for instance, was protected by price 
supports. And depressed areas like 
Lawrence, Mass. (BW—May7’49,p24), 
showed how the rigidity introduced into 
the wage structure by strong unions, 
plus availability of unemployment in- 
surance, can prevent a collapse of buy- 
ing power when business sags. 
e Wage Pattem—Curiously, business 
confidence is getting an extra fillip 
from what, coldly considered, is a bear- 
ish factor—the nature of the fourth- 
round wage settlements. 

In past years, wage rounds have given 
a boost to buying power which offset 
higher prices, even while it contributed 
to them 

This year, pay increments are smaller, 
in the 5¢ to 10¢ range. And more im- 
portant, much of the extra pay isn’t 
really being paid out. A pension plan 
adds nothing immediately to buying 
power; but it has almost as much effect 
on costs—and prices—as a direct pay 
boost. 
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Delivered Pricing Still Fuzzy 


Compromise version of O'Mahoney bill is hung up till 
January. If it goes through, it will legalize individual use of deliv- 
ered pricing, make “good faith” sole issue on price discrimination. 


Businessmen who have been waiting 

a year and a half for a law legalizing de- 
livered pricing are apt to recall the old 
Army quip: “Hurry up and wait.” 
e Forward and Back—Ever since the 
Supreme Court's cement decision 
threw a cloud over delivered prices, it 
has been touch and go whether Con- 
gress would overrule the Court. 

Last ‘week businessmen saw two 
hurry-up steps forward as (1) a confer- 
ence committee agreed on a compro- 
mise version of the O’Mahoney bill 
(BW—Jun.11'49,p19), and (2) the 
House approved the conference bill. 

But this week the Senate - said, 
“Wait.” A pint-sized filibuster by Sena- 
tors Douglas and Long forced the 
Senate to drop the whole thing until 
Jan. 20. In the long run, the wait will 
last for years—until the courts have had 
a whack at whatever law is passed. 

e Crucial Point—When the Senate 
does dig into the present bill, you can 


look for an all-out fight, turning on the 
classic issue of hard competition versus 
soft competition. The real split—among 
businessmen as well as senators—is on 
this question: 

Should the Robinson-Patman Act be 
amended to let a seller charged with 
price discrimination go free if he can 
show that his lower price to one cus- 
tomer, as compared with another, was 
made to meet the lower price of a 
competing seller? 

Hard competition says: You’re darned 
right. This is the line the original 
O'Mahoney bill takes. 

Soft competition says: Sure—but not 
if Federal ‘Trade Commnission finds that 
the net effect of this discriminatory 
price may be substantially to lessen 
competition. 

e The New Bill—Essentially, the com- 
promise bill boils down to this: 

Individual use of delivered pricing 
is legalized. “Good faith” in meeting 





FILLING the barn with hay, and... 


FEEDING the cattle are mechanized at... 


Fiddler’s Creek: an Engineered Farmland 


At Fiddler’s Creek, a 130-acre farm 
near Lambertville, N. J., a remarkable 
experiment in agriculture has been un- 
der way for the past four years. This 
week the men who conceived it—Paul 
M. Mazur, a New York banker, and 
farm specialists from Rutgers University 
—made the first general report on_ its 
progress. Beginning with soil and 
grasses, the experiments have moved on 
through cutting and curing techniques, 
to new ways of storing hay and feeding 





cattle. Most spectacular of the develop- 
ments is Mazur’s barn. Built as a 
quonset within a quonset, it practically 
eliminates hand labor. Hay is me- 
chanically pulled from trailers and is 
blown through a tube to the top of 
the barn. It then goes into compart- 
ments between the quonsets. The com- 
partments run from top to bottom, 
have feeding gates indoors and out. As 
the steers cat away at the gate level, 
more hay drops in from above. 
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a competitor's lower price is enough 
to stop cold FTC complaint based on 
charges of price discrimination. 

Rep. Patman claims this version guts 
his Robinson-Patman Act. Others say 
it doesn’t. Senators Douglas and Long 
insist it permits steel and cement pro- 
ducers, by using price meee to go 
all the way back to Pittsburgh-plus pric- 
ing if they choose to. 

e Provisions—Here’s a layman’s_ trip 
through the latest version of S. 1008: 

On delivered pricing—The bill states 
flatly that a seller, acting independently, 
may “quote or sell at delivered prices 
if such prices are identical at different 
delivery points,” or if the differences 
are so small that FTC can’t find that 
they “may substantially lessen com- 
petition.” 

What this part of the bill does is 
legalize for sure “postage-stamp” or 
universal delivered-price systems (ciga- 
rettes and candy bars, for example, cost 
the same before taxes everywhere in 
the U.S.). 

On absorbing freight—The bill says 
it’s not discrimination “‘to absorb freight 
to meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor in good faith. .. .” But here’s 
the important proviso—“except where 
such absorption of freight would be 
such that the effect upon competition 
will be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition.” 

The “will be” originally read ‘‘may 
be.” If the “will be” stands, FTC will 
have the tough—and maybe impossible 
—task of proving that the effect of any 
given freight absorption actually “will” 
lessen competition. 


On price discrimination—Robinson- 
Patman flatly bans price discrimination 
“where the effect of such discrimination 
may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly. . . .” 
But the proposed law permits a seller 
to rebut the case against him by “show- 
ing that his lower price . . . was made 
in good faith to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor.” 

e Test Case—An FTC case—vs. Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana)—will test just what 
this means. The Supreme Court will 
tule on the case once Congress gets 
some kind of law through. In that case, 
Standard Oil, in effect, admits that it 
granted a discriminatory price to cer- 
tain gasoline dealers. FTC admits, as 
claimed by Standard Oil, that this dis- 
crimination may have been made in 
good faith to meet a competitor’s lower 
price but insists that the effect of the 
discrimination ‘‘may be substantially to 
lessen competition.” 

e The Difference—If the conference bill 
went through, the “good faith meeting 
of a competitor’s lower price” would be 
Standard’s complete defense against a 
charge of discrimination, regardless of 
the over-all effect on competition. 
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Strikes Can Lose Customers 


The Missouri Pacific strike is a case in point. Some shippers 
are finding the service given by truck or competing rail lines fits 
their needs. They may stay away for good. 


A prolonged strike is likely to mean 
more than just a temporary loss of busi- 
ness to almost any supplier of goods and 
services. Customers are forced to turn 
to alternate sources. And some of these 
customers are so well satisfied by the 
competition that they never go back. 

That’s what may be happening in a 

limited way to the Missouri Pacific 
R.R. A strike of the railroad brother- 
hoods in mid-September shut the Mo- 
Pac up tight as a drum (BW —Sep.17 
'49,p102). By the middle of this week 
it looked as though a settlement was 
only days off. But no matter when the 
strike ends, it’s almost a certainty that 
the Mo-Pac will have lost some of its 
business permanently. 
e How Much?—Just how much it will 
lose for good is still an open question. 
In fact, right now it’s hard to tell just 
how much of the Mo-Pac’s traffic has 
been diverted temporarily to what 
means of transportation. For freight 
trafic that usually moves all the way by 
Mo-Pac is now being shipped partly by 
truck, partly by rail. 

You can't tell much more about pas- 
senger trafic. A Greyhound Corp. off- 
cial thinks that a lot of regular Mo-Pac 
travelers are simply holing up for the 
duration. His bus line has had little 
increase in trafic. The competing rail- 
roads seem to be getting most of what 
added traffic there is. Several have had 
to put on extra passenger service to 
meet the demands. Further, the bus 
line profiting the most is the Mo-Pac’s 
own Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Co., which parallels the  railroad’s 
routes. (It wasn’t struck.) 

e Estimates—Opinions on the Mo-Pac’s 
long-range losses vary. Carl Giessow, 
director of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, thinks that they will be 
“substantial”—by which he means from 
74% to 10% of the road’s freight traffic. 

But a trucking man—Ad Schaefer, 
Jr., president of the city’s Motor Car- 
riers Council—thinks this estimate “a 
little too strong,” at least insofar as 
trucking companies are concerned. ““The 
Mo-Pac will miss l.c.l. freight for a 
long time,” he says, “but in six months 
it will probably be back handling the 
same portion.” 

e Agreement—On several points, how- 
ever, there is general agreement among 
almost all the parties concerned: 

e The truckers have picked up very 
little new business along the Mo-Pac 
lines that are paralleled by other rail- 
roads. One such road—the St. Louis 





Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt)—has 
picked up some 200 carloads extra per 
week from connecting lines. 

e Trucks have taken over a substantial 
portion of Mo-Pac’s other long-haul 
business. But, as Giessow puts it, the 
trucking companies’ biggest job has 
been “the transfer of carload traffic be- 
tween industries on the Mo-Pac and 
other railroads.” 

e The truckers have no hope of making 
permanent inroads into the Mo-Pac’s 
carload business. Their big chance lies 
in keeping their hold on l.c.l. ship- 
ments. 

e Case Studies—Case studies of Mo- 
Pac’s old customers show the sort of 
thing that is happening. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. is one old 
Mo-Pac user that has discovered, thanks 
to the strike, that truck service fits its 
needs better than rail. For years it has 
shipped tank cars of phosphoric acid 
from its Monsanto (IIl.) plant to its 
Carondelet plant in St. Louis. But now 
it is using tank trucks—with some “‘in- 
teresting” results by way of preliminary 
cost comparisons. 


International Shoe Co. now carts ma- 
terials to its factories in Arkansas by 
truck, brings back finished shoes the 
same way to its warehouse in St. Louis. 
Traffic manager I’. C. Winter says that 
he has found l.c.1. service more efficient 
by truck than by rail, and in some cases 
faster. ; 


American Stove Co., on the other 
hand, finds truck transport less. satis- 
factory—and a little more expensive— 
than rail. That’s partly because its St. 
Louis assembly line feeds directly to an 
indoor rail siding. Also, it is disturbed 
by the varying size of trucks. 


Standard Pipe Protection, Inc., is in 
still another category: It’s typical of 
some of the few companies for which 
truck transport is virtually impossible 
because of their products. Standard 
ships wrapped pipe in lengths up to 60 
ft.—a difficult job for trucks to handle. 

It’s doubtful that the truckers would 
welcome such business on a permanent 
basis. The Superior Forwarding Co., a 
veteran St. Louis trucker, comiplains 
about losing money on “balloon 
freight,” such as fabricated metal pieces. 
But it is happy about the 50% jump in 
its over-all business since the Mo-Pac 
strike began. It is sure of keeping “a 
certain percentage” of this—though how 
much it doesn’t know. 
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QUICK PICKUP 


Budd Shows Off Its One-Car Train 


cabs and two lavatories. The “blister” a 


If you happen to see a shiny, new rail- 
road coach all by itself on the track—and 
going like sixty—don’t be surprised. It’s 
probably not a runaway, just the Budd 
Co.’s new self-propelled passenger car, 
the RDC-1, out on a country-wide tour 
to scll itself to the railroads. 

During the past three weeks, the 
RDC (for Rail Diesel Car) has been 
making trial runs for railroad officials in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia. Next week it swings 
south and then crosses to the West 
Coast 

By the time the jaunt is over, Budd 
hopes to have sold railroads on the 
RDC’s biggest feature: economy opera- 





ENGINEER for the tour is Budd-technician, 
Griscon Bettle, Jr. Bettle nursed the car from 
drawing board to sales line. 
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of Budd Co.’s new diesel-powered coach 
(left) gives it advantage over trains with 








tion on branch line and commuter 
service. 

One trouble with most railroads, says 
Fitzwilliam Sargent, vice-president of 
Budd’s railway division, is that on short- 
haul commuter runs they use long trains 
and too few of them. Long, heavy trains 
mean slow schedules, higher operating 
costs. Too few trains mean inadequate 
service which turns customers back to 
their automobiles. 

So Budd designed its RDC to lick both 
troubles at one clip. It stressed light 
weight and high power for quick starts 
and stops, aimed at maximum revenue- 
producing space. Since each unit has 
its own power plant, one car 1S a 
“train” by itself, or several can be joined. 

lor power, the RDC uses two General 
Motors diesel engines totaling 550 hp. 
hese are slung under the floor of the car, 
and tipped 20 deg. from the horizon- 
tal to keep the center of gravity low. 
Hydraulic torque-converters, on the same 
principle as Buick and Packard cars, trans- 
mit engine power to the drive-wheels. 
Budd engineers figure that the light, 
compact torque-converters save about 
12,000 Ib. over the standard engine-to- 
generator-to-electric traction motor setup. 
(his and other weight economies bring 
the RDC’s ready-to-run weight down 
to about 56 tons. ‘The average rail coach 
weighs 58 tons to 68 tons. 

In spite of the fact that the RDC is 
a standard $5-ft. car, space-saving design 
has brought the seating capacity up to 
90 passengers, with plenty of room to 
cross your legs between seats. ‘This still 
leaves room in the car for two control 





standard coach (right) for short-line and commuter runs. 
and extra power duild up speed fast. 





Light boc 
This trims time off schedul 









the top center of the car is not an ot 
servation dome, but a housing for the en 
gines’ radiators and exhaust ports. Puttin 
these on the top of the car frees mor 
room inside for seats. a 
Budd places operating costs of th 
RDC at 56¢ a mile with a two-maj 
crew; with a three-man crew, at 64¢ 
mile; and in a five-car train, at 41¢ a mild 
per car. This compares with an operating 
cost of about $1.80 a mile for a steam 
locomotive pulling two cars. 
Maintenance costs are corresponding] Sa 


low. Because the two diesels operat 









Sige ‘CUS 
about 70% of capacity, except durin Cl 
E awe Sage: poupli 
starts, general wear and tear is sligh 
o an Tu 


Budd’s engineers figure that the engin 
can run for 4,000 hours between majo 
overhauls. 

Most important, of course, is the in 
tial cost of the car. Budd has marked t! 
price tag at $128,750. The total cost of& 
a train of six RDC’s then would 
$772,500. But the total cost of a norm 
six-car train, plus locomotive, would big 
about $850,000. 

Main reason for the saving, says Bud 
is standardized production. Each uni 
comes complete with air conditionin 
lighting, etc. But it 
custom building, no special paint 
decorating jobs. 

So far, no railroads have signed up { 
the new car. But Budd is confident 
has a winning combination. It ha 
of the RDC’s in production at PI 
delphia. Seven are all-passenger cars 





comes assis 





wal! 


three are combination passenger-and-l ROU 
gage Cars. R.R. kc 
3udd ¢ 
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LEAN DESIGN should be welcome change for commuters. QUICK CHANGE: Using special dolly, diesel engines can be 


Budd team on test trip peer from car’s end. pulled and replaced in half an hour. 


‘CUSTOMER,” a railroad official, inspects “MAGIC BOX” gets close scrutiny by rail- WATCH IN HAND, railroad official times 
poupling and control connections. Budd car road engineers on trial trips. It tells engine car on tough, 14-stop run. Budd car bettered 
an run alone or coupled with others. r.p.m.’s, cylinder and exhaust temperatures. the scheduled time by 7 min. 


Ss 


-ROUCHING engineer from the New York, Susquehanna & Western INTERIOR of the new coach is spacious, air-conditioned, easy on the 
-R. looks over the lightweight trucks and special disc brakes of the eves. During trial runs, railroad men gave it a thorough going-over, 
3udd Car. In tests, brakes stopped RDC going 85 m.p.h. in 2,330 ft. making sure windows open easily, testing the seats. 
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Donora Aftermath 


Public Health Service's 
study of the town’s lethal smog 
doesn’t name the killer. But it 
will have widespread effect. 


Civic officials got a new weapon this 
week against industrial air pollution. 
It’s “Air Pollution in Donora, Pa.,” the 
Public Health Service’s massive 173- 
page study of the smog disaster that 
took 20 lives in the Pennsylvania indus- 
trial town last October (BW —Nov.20 
”48,p28). 

The report does not pin down the 

killer. In general, it leaves the problem 
where it started: namely, that there was 
an intense, prolonged smog composed 
of carbon and chemical compounds in 
the air—and that a lot of people got 
sick and some died. 
e Action—But it achieves something 
else that will perhaps prove more sig- 
nificant in the long run than finding 
Donora’s particular culprit. — Federal 
Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
puts it this way: The study “has proven 
—for the first time—that air pollution 
in an industrial community can actu- 
ally cause serious disabling diseases.” 

Surgeon General Leonard A. Scheele’s 
foreword says that, ‘““This study is the 
opening move in what may develop into 
a major field of operation in improving 
the nation’s health.” And judging 
from the action already touched off by 
the publication of the report, there’s 
good reason for taking that statement 
at face value, for: 

Federal Security Administrator Ew- 
ing announced at his press conference 
last week that his agency was asking 
Congress for a $250,000 appropriation 
to carry on further studies of smog and 
air pollution. 


Congressman Herman P. Eberharter, 
Pittsburgh Democrat, immediately in- 
troduced a bill to provide $750,000 for 
this purpose. 


Surgeon General Schecle of Public 
Health Service urged continuing Do- 
nora-type studies in a number of test 
cities in various sections of the country. 
Scheele reported 15 cities had already 
asked the agency for help in making air- 
pollution studies. 


Safety and health director Frank 
Burke, of C.1.0.’s United Steelworkers 
of America, says that the union is using 
the report to get action immediately 
from Donora, and other cities, to regu- 
late air pollution. 

e Recommendations—There’s no doubt 
about what produced the smog. First, 
there was—and has to be—a stable blan- 
ket of warm air over the town, which 
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lies in saucer-like terrain. This unmov- 
ing layer of warm air prevents the nor- 
mal movement of gases and smoke out 
of the saucer, and holds the contami- 
nants close to the ground. Neither 
temperature nor humidity seemed to 
have any relation to the concentration 
of contamination. 

The government’s recommendations 
boil down to: 

(1) Reduce the contaminating dis- 
charge from all industrial sources—and 
also domestic coal stoves, steam loco- 
motives, and steamboats; 

(2) Establish a warning system to 

alert the community when there’s any 
weather pattern that might result in a 
duplication of the conditions of Oc- 
tober, 1948. 
e Wider Implications—PHS emphasizes 
that its six-month study spotlights the 
lack of information on the long-range 
effects of living in heavy-industry cities 
where air pollution ‘is a year-in, year- 
out phenomenon. 

The process and heavy industries in 
other cities are a target, too. For in- 
stance, PHS used Pittsburgh as a “‘con- 
trol” city to cross-check against the 
findings in Donora. 

They found that the death rate per 
1,000 in Pittsburgh is actually higher 
than that of Donora. ‘The seasonal 
trend of deaths in Donora follows the 
trend for Pittsburgh and the entire 
U.S. Deaths from pneumonia and in- 
fluenza, respiratory diseases that might 
be complicated by air pollution, were 
actually higher in Pittsburgh than in 
Donora. 

e Other Conclusions—Here are some 
other conclusions PHS experts reached: 

Based on interviews with one-third 
of Donora’s total population of about 
14,000, some 42% were affected; 10% 
were severely affected. Pre-existing 
disease of the heart and lungs was the 
single significant factor among those 
who died, although four cases revealed 
no previous history of disease. 

The zinc smelters (of the American 
Steel & Wire Co.) are major contrib- 
utors to pollution, particularly particles 
and carbon monoxide. The zinc plant’s 
waste-heat boiler stacks and its sintering 
operation are major contributors of par- 
ticles and sulphur dioxide. The acid 
plant is the main source of discharge 
of oxides of nitrogen. The zinc-ore 
roasters, Wacelz plant, zinc-dross and 
cadmium plants were not found to be 
significant offenders. 

The PHS report. tended to throw 
cold water on the previous theories 
about a chemical compound being the 
real killer. It “appears doubtful,” it 
says, that sulphur trioxide—the first sus- 
pect—“reached levels capable of pro- 
ducing” the lethal dose. And it found 
merely “slight” possibility that fluoride, 
the second suspect (BW —Dec.4’48, 
p28), could have done it. 








Just One Strip 


CAA will O.K. only single- 
runway airports, except where 
traffic load is great. Endorses 
cross-wind landing gear. 


From now on, the Civil Acronautics 
Administration is putting its chips on 
the single-strip airport. For its money, 
the multiple-direction runway is out; 
except for special cases, it won't ap- 
prove the use of federal-aid funds for 
this kind of construction. 

The new CAA policy, out last week, 
means just this: CAA is going all-out 
for the cross-wind landing gear. 

e The Rules—Here’s what the new reg- 
ulation boils down to: 

(1) CAA will no longer approve more 
than one runway or strip for small 
Class 1 airports; 

(2) Even more important, it will ap- 
prove additional runways for other 
classes of airports only to handle traffic 
volume. And these added runways 
must not intersect with any existing 
runway; they must be either parallel or 
converging. 

e Divided—CAA’s faith in cross-wind 
landing gear wasn’t always so strong. 
Only last month, its own Airport Ad- 
visory Committee—made up mainly of 
airport managers—recommended con- 
tinued construction of multiple-direc- 
tional runways at airports—until the 
castered type of gear has proved its 
practical worth. Within. CAA itself, 
opinion is divided; some! members of 
the staff strongly believe that the time 
hasn't come for cutting off multiple- 
direction runways. 

e Development—CAA put $150,000 
into the development of cross-wind 
landing gear. Swivel-type equipment 
was built and tested on five types of 
planes. Right now, the landing gear 
is manufactured by only one company, 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., but the field 
is wide open for other companies. 

e More Parts—The new policy, for one 
thing, should permit wider distribution 
of airport funds. Single runways _nat- 
urally cost a lot less than multiple 
strips. ‘That means federal funds will 
go farther; and more towns can share 
in the pot. Further, the new policy 
should mean more airports near urban 
areas, since less land is needed for 
single-strip fields. 

For the time being, though, the 
policy won't make much difference in 
the volume of airport construction. 
Up to Oct. 7, CAA had approved 
grants for nearly $90-million to 963 
projects. But the administration still 
has a big backlog of applications to 
clean up before it goes on to new 
requests. 
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AT EVERY DOWN-LAKE PORT Great Lakes ore boats are tied up, unable to unload 
their cargoes at the docks of the struck steel companies. Crews not laid off fiddle with . . . 





ROUTINE MAINTENANCE in the en- 


gine room, like this bearing overhaul, or . . . 


CREW CHORES, like painting. Shipyards 
will do overhaul if cargoes can be unloaded. 


Spring Ore Shortage Threatens 


Last week, at the head of the Great 
Lakes, an ore boat dogged her hatches 
over a load of iron ore and headed down 
lake. And that was the end. ‘The steel 
strike has stopped the Great Lakes haul 
completely. At every down-lake port 
boats are tied up, with half a million 
tons of cargo in their holds. 

Steel companies would like to keep 
stockpiling ore, but their loading docks 
are manned by steelworkers who walked 
off their jobs along with the hot-mill 
rollers and open-hearth heaters. Com 
mercial and railroad docks can handle 
a mere trickle, will do well to unload 
the ore now in bottoms. 

Yoday ships are taking turns at the 
commercial docks. U.S. Steel has hired 
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extra storage at Conneaut, Ohio. The 
Erie Ry. is moving ore by rail from 
Cleveland to storage at Bedford—at 
extra cost of 10¢ a ton. Even so, all 
this can mean trouble for the steel 
mills next spring. So far this season 
only about 68-million tons of ore have 
been brought down the lakes. Last year, 
total consumption came to 88-million. 
Consumption this year, since March, 
has been running about 15% under last 
vear’s rate, but backlogged demand 
when the steel strike ends may well run 
up consumption. Stocks now on hand 
are about equal to stocks when naviga- 
tion ended last Dec. 1. A high level 
of operation could run them danger- 
ously low by mid-April. 


Tabloid Outlook 


Los Angeles Mirror, on first 
birthday, hopes to b-. . black in 
year. But it had to change its 
formula to do it. 


When a new daily newspaper says, 

“We expect to be in the black some 
time next year,” that’s optimism. It 
has to be good to take the competition 
these davs. 
e One Year Old—Yet the Los Angeles 
Mirror aims to do just that. Last week 
the big new tabloid observed its first 
anniversary with lusty predictions that 
it will be on the plus side of the ledger 
in the next 12 months. 

The new daily, under editor and 
publisher Virgil Pinkley, was launched 
in a field of intense rivalry. Within 35 
miles of its gleaming marble building, 
there are 29 other afternoon papers, 
with a total circulation of 1.1-million 
e Something New—The Mirror bears 
no resemblance to its big sister, the 
Los Angeles ‘Times—the largest morn 
ing daily west of Chicago. From the 
start the Mirror was heralded as ‘‘a new 
kind of newspaper.” It looked it. Its 
front page was printed horizontally fo: 
better newstand display. It was heavy 
with global think-pieces, short on spot 
news. The women’s section was way up 
front on page four. 

The Mirror guaranteed an average of 
100,000 circulation for its first 10 days, 
and made it. But within six wecks, sales 
were down to 71,447. 

e Quick Changes—Some fast changes 
were called for. 

Philip Chandler, vice-president of 

limes-Mirror Co, went in as general 
manager. ‘The horizontal front page 
was junked, the women’s section was 
shoved back, and the staff bore down 
on local news—spiced with the time- 
tried tabloid menu of murder and sex. 
e Results—Circulation picked up. Last 
week the paper was offering advertising 
contracts based on a minimum of 175,- 
000 average daily circulation during the 
next six months, although the press run 
is slightly below that figure. 

Advertising rates were boosted 35% 

to 40%. ‘The Mirror’s open-display 
rate of $3.50 an inch—bv far the lowest 
in town—jumped to $4.90. So far, the 
price per copy is still 5¢, though the 
other papers charge 7¢. 
e Stock Slips—Before the Mirror was 
born, Times-Mirror Co. stock, with a 
par value of $1,000, was selling at 
nearly $2,000 a share. 

Today, the stock runs around $900 
to $950 a share. But this reflects, in 
part, the company’s $18-million expan 
sion program (incluc.ng the $7-million 
plus Mirror building). 
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WOMEN FLOCK to New Orleans’ new Sazerac Bar, where they are admitted to help . . . 


Sazerac Cocktail Drive 


New owners of secret formula plan to sell New Orleans’ 


famous cocktail all over U. S.—in franchised bars and in bottles. 


For years the Sazerac cocktail has 
been as closely identified with New Or- 
leans as a certain type of jazz music. 
But there has been this big difference: 

Genuine New Orleans jazz has spread 
all over the world. But the only place 
you could buy a genuine Sazerac (reg- 
istered trademark) was at the Sazerac 
Bar at the corner of Carondelet and 
Gravier Sts. The ‘“‘Sazeracs” sold else- 
where were phony. 

e@ End of an Era—This week the shel- 
tered life of the Sazerac drew to a close. 
‘True, the formula will stay a secret; but 
from now on, 1ts new owners hope, the 
drink will spread through the land like 
New Orleans jazz 
steps in this direction have 
already been taken. First of all, the old 
Sazerac Bar has been boarded up. A new 
modern affair—has been 
opened by the Roosevelt Hotel under 
a franchise from the owners of the drink. 
Incidentally, women are admitted to 
the Roosevelt bar. The now defunct 
Sazerac Bar was a male sanctuary— 
females admitted to its sacred 
precincts only on Mardi Gras. 
e Bigger Plans—All this is just the first 
change planned by the new Sazerac 
Co., Inc. The company heads—Stephen 
Goldring, president, and Malcolm Wel- 
denberg, vice both old 
hands in the liquor business; together 
they American Wine Co. and 
promoted Cook champagnes. A_ year 
ago they bought the Sazerac formula 
and all rights. 


I'wo big 


SWank 


One—a 


wec'e 


president—are 


ran the 
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Chey did this because they had 

broader goals than merely exploiting 
the New Orleans market. So before 
the end of November, franchised Saze- 
tac bars will probably be in operation 
in Washington, D. C., and Miami, Fla. 
San Francisco will have one by 1950. 
ihe idea is to spot one in every major 
city eventually. 
e Bottled Sazeracs—Right behind all 
this will come a more thorough attack 
on the national market: The company 
is planning to sell bottled Sazerac cock 
tails at liquor stores everywhere. 

The bottled drink is intended to be 

the real money maker. ‘The franchised 
bars,” Goldring says, “will publicize the 
drink. But we are basically after bottle 
sales in package stores.” 
e Secret Formula—All this build-up is 
based on_ the that the genuine 
Sazerac can’t be imitated, although 
recipes appear in nearly every cocktail 
book. One of them: 

“Put } teaspoon of absinthe substi 
tute [real absinthe is illegal; it con 
tains the poison thujone} into an Old 
Fashioned glass and revolve until the 
glass is entirely coated. Then add one 
lump of sugar, two dashes of bitters, 
cnough water to cover the sugar, 4nd 
muddle well. Put in two cubes of ice, 
two oz. of rve or Bourbon. Stir verv 
well. Add twist of lemon peel.” 

This is prettv close. But like the 
atomic bomb, it isn’t the ingredients 
of a Sazerac which make the difference; 
it’s knowing how to mix them. (The 


idea 


results, incidentally, are thought by 
some to be similar, for the drink is about 
70 proof.) 

e “Coquetier’—Some say that the Saze- 
rac is one of the world’s oldest cock- 
tails. It traces back in part to 1793, 
when refugees from San Domingo’s 
slave uprising fled to New Orleans. 
Among them was an apothecary named 
Antoine Peychaud, who had the recipe 
for Peychaud’s bitters. The Creoles be 
gan drinking these bitters mixed with 
brandy in a double egg cup that the 
French called a ‘‘coquetier.” New 
Orleanians claim this to be the origin 
of the word “cocktail.” 

The Sazerac, as it is known today, 

stemmed from this drink and was first 
made around 1850 at the Handy Bar 
on the Rue Royale. From ‘Thomas H. 
Handy, its inventor, the formula 
descended to his son-in-law, William 
McQuoid, who sold it in 1906. to 
U. Koen & Co., tobacco distributors. 
Last vear the formula and rights went 
to the new Sazerac Co., Inc. 
e Money From Secrets— The precedents 
for Sazerac Co. turning its secret for- 
mula into a liquid gold mine are pretty 
good. Many another owner of a secret 
formula has cleaned up. For example: 
Angostura Bitters (U.S. agent: Angos- 
tura-W upperman ye Only three 
living people know the secret of its 
brewing. 

Another highly successful secret is 
that of the Coca-Cola Co. Here again, 
only three people know the formula- 
and they keep it in their heads. These 
men never take the same chances at the 
same time, such as traveling together 
by plane. If they all should be killed 
at once, another person would be ap 
pointed to go to a certain bank, whose 
location is a top company secret. ‘There 
he would open the vault and learn by 
heart the only written copy of the for 
mula. Then the vault would be locked 
again until his death. 


WITHHOLDINGS MERGER 

As expected (BW—Aug.13’49,p15), the 
collection of withholding taxes and old 
age insurance payments will be merged 

The Internal Revenue Bureau says 
the merger will take place on Jan. 1. 
And the idea is to save the government 
about $1-million, plus “effect substan- 
tial savings to employers generally.” 

Ihe regulations themselves will ap- 
pear later this month. 

Currently employers use Form W-1 
to report income taxes withheld from 
wages. orm SS-IA is used to report 
insurance contributions. ‘These two will 
be combined into a new Form 941. 
Also, hereafter payments on insurance 
may be deposited with Federal Reserve 
banks monthly, then turned over to the 
government quarterly (this already ap- 
plics to withheld income taxes). 
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head for Sinclair! 


y a semaphore set in the upright position is 
the signal for a clear track ahead! It is used 
here to svmbolize the confidence of American 
railroads .a Sinclair lubricants. 

More than 125 railroads know from expe- 
rience that Sinclair lubricants always measure 
up to the exacting requirements of railroad 


operation. That’s why Sinclair is—and has been 


SINCLAIR — 
A Great Name in Oil 


for many vears—one of the nation’s foremost 
suppliers of lubricants for railroad rolling 
stock. 

The railroad industry’s wide acceptance of 
our products is another reason why Sinclair 


is a “Great Name in Oil.” 





SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Avenue - New York 20, N.Y. 
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@ Koppers Company went to work on these problems and developed a special 
polystyrene - CAMERA BLACK— which had all the desired characteristics. 

It had complete opacity. Tested with supersensitive film in comparison with a 
¥,-inch steel plate, the Koppers Camera Black showed equal opacity. The film was 
covered with a polystyrene sheet 6” thick, then half the film was covered with the 
steel plate and the entire covering exposed to a 500 watt lamp for 15 minutes. The 
developed film showed no difference between the two halves. 

It had photochemical inertness. Camera Black Polystyrene showed no chemical 
reaction to the most sensitive film and to the chemicals used in the photographic 
processes 

It had high resistance to heat distortion. Koppers new Polystyrene has a minimum 
heat distortion temperature of 200°F. Producis made from it do not distort under 
the heat of window displays or from being washed in scalding water. 

The cost was low. hoppe rs Camera Black Opaque Polystyrene sells at the same 
low price of regular polystyrene in spec ial colors. There is no added premium, 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM IN PLASTICS? 


Kopp« rs maintains a staff of chemists, molding and material engineers and technical 
specialists who are ready to help you at any time. If you have a special problem, 
write and tell us about it. 

Koppers Perfected Plastics include many formulations of Polystyrene, Cellulose 
Acetate and Ethyl Cellulose. These are available in transparent, translucent and 
opaque ind in any desired color. Write for complete information. —@ 


Koppers Company, Ine. 
Chemical Division, Dept. BW-10 
Pittsburgh 19. P 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Regional Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco 


Please send me data on Koppers Camera 


Black Polystyrene. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Continental Oil has gotten out of the 
eastern market to concentrate on the 
West. It sold its service stations, bulk 
plants, and terminals in the East (worth 
about $7.5-million) to Cities Service 
last week. 

° 
Railroads are wooing back some of the 
business they lost to trucks with a cut 
in freight rates on carbon black shipped 
from ‘Texas to Akron rubber mills. ‘They 
now charge 14¢ less than truckers 
who will probably cut accordingly. 

o 
Overseas aircoach rates (25° under 
regular fare) will be put into effect 
Dec. 1 on Pan American’s Hawaii 
West Coast run if CAA approves. Pan 
Am is already offering similar tourist 
fares on its Latin American flights 
(BW—Feb.5’49,p28). 

cy 
Currency devaluatioa in Europe is be- 
hind the closing of North American 
Philips’ Dobbs Ferry (N. Y.) plant. The 
Netherlands-owned company can now 
import ‘I’V tubes and other equipment 
at lower prices from its European fac- 
tories. 

° 
Another RFC loan (for $15-million this 
time) has been requested by Kaiser- 
razer Corp. Washington feels sure 
it will be granted. It’s supposed to be 
to keep the company’s distribution sys 
tem alive until the new, cheaper K.-F. 
cars appear. 

° 
More help to hospitals: Congress has 
approved a bill that doubles the gov 
emment’s present $75-million annual 
aid to hospitals and extends the pro 


gram another four years. And it in 
creases the maximum federal contribu 
tion from one-third to two-thirds of 


construction costs. 


e 
Total number of autos in the world 
uutside the U.S. now comes to 17.3 


million—up about 14-million since last 
vear. With U.S. cars thrown in, the 
world grand total is now about 558.3 
million, according to figures compiled 
by The American Automobile, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. 


Steel shortages duc to the strike have 
iffected: General Motors, which will 
put some of its plants on a four-day 
week after next week; Willys-Overland, 
which has had to suspend final assembly 
operations: Ford, which has announced 
it will close all operations except final 
assembly and its own steelmaking on 
Nov. 11, and end final assembly by 
the 15th. 
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SOUNDSCRIBER PROUDLY PRESENTS 


The TYCOON 















® Only The TYCOON gives you: New “Microgroove” 
Disc 13 smaller takes half hour's dictation! Push Button on 
microphone for quick review. “Television Indexer”, new, 
magnified, all-visual automatic indexing: no slips, no strips! 
Disc-on-Disc Recording, DiSCopying, Disc Erasing! Lightest, 
all-metal, only 15 lbs.! Most economical to operate, maintain! 





NEW e UNIQUE e¢ REVOLUTIONARY Only SoundScriber could have engineered 
TYCOON ... for only SoundScriber controls the basic patents that make possible many of the 
exclusive features of this amazing new dictating equipment. 
Beauty, efficiency, economy . . . compactness, convenience, ease of operation... 
name your need~—it’s yours with this new system .. . a system so far 
ahead in design and performance nothing can compare with it! 
Invest in no dictation equipment until you have seen The TYCOON ... 
the one system that meets every dictation need! Write for facts today. 


See TYCOON at its World Premiere, National Business Show, New York, October 24—29 


| JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mork 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM © FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT B10 








230 Sales and Service Centers . . . Coast to Coast 









You will profit from the knowledge 
you will gain from this book— no matter what your 
business or responsibility may be. 








Your Dusiness benefits 


/ 
AXA 
\/ 


THROUGH “SCIENCE IN THE FOUNDRY ” 


SCIENCE IN THE FOUNDRY explains and illustrates the 
foundry techniques which have been developed to 
combine science with craftsmanship. It demonstrates how 
controls and high standards make possible the casting 
unilormity so necessary t 


It tells 


o today’s production industries. 


you of the metallurgical advancements that lead 





to new freedom tor the design engineer. It contains also 


r to : ; , 
aS ened : Sahay six charts which simplify the selection of castings of 
» Physical properties and ulurgica correct chemical analysis and physical structure for 
These charts will help you hart the ? 
Jacilities tlustrated in SCIENCE IN THE FOUNDRY, your | 


parucular product. Write for your free copy today, 


CAMPBELL, WYANT AND CANNON FOUNDRIES 


wvsetson, moa Campbell, Wyant and Cannon 
Henry Street Plant ¢ Sanford Street Plant « Broodway Plant 
LANSING, MICHIGAN SOUTH HAVEN, MICHIGAN Foun dr Com an 
Centrifugal Fusing Co. National Motor Castings Div. MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











TAXES 





Sale-Lease Deals Under Fire 


Government opens drive against tax-saving device of 
selling real estate and then leasing it back. First case, against Century 
Electric Co., of St. Louis, involves capital-loss angle only. 


A tax-saving device that has been 
gaining favor among businessmen has 
now come under attack by the federal 
government. Last week, in St. Louis, a 
federal court held hearings on an appeal 
by the Century Electric Co. from a 
Bureau of Internal Revenue ruling that 
Century owes $340,570 in unpaid ex- 
cess-profits taxes for 1943. 

e Sale-Lease Deals—The device under 
attack is the sale-and-lease-back of real 
estate (BW —Apr.17°48,p96). It works 
this way: A business (usually a manu- 
facturer or retailer) sells a piece of real 
estate to a big institutional investor— 
an insurance company, for instance, or 
a college. Along with the sale contract, 
the two sign a lease agreement. Under 
it, the business retains occupancy of 
the property, and pays a rental that 
assures the new owner quick amortiza- 








New SEC Member 


Edward T. McCormick is one of two new 
members of the SEC named last week by 


He succeeds Edmond 
M. Hanrahan, board chairman, who te- 
signed to return to private law prac- 
tice. McCormick will fill out the rest of 
Hanrahan’s term, which expires in 1952. 
Other new SEC member is Donald C. Cook, 
who serves until 1954. Both men have 
previously been on the staff of SEC. 


President ‘Truman. 
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tion of his investment plus a sizable 
profit. 

I'he business that makes the sale 

saves taxes in two ways: (1) It usually 
sells the property at less than book 
value, and thereby realizes a capital 
loss; and even more important, (2) the 
full annual payments under the lease 
are deductible as rent. 
e Foundry Sold to College—The Cen- 
tury Electric case centers around the 
company’s sale, in 1943, of real estate 
at a foundry it owns in St. Louis. The 
buver was William Jewell College, of 
Liberty, Mo., which is allied with the 
Baptist churches of the state. Edwin S. 
Pillsbury, president of Century Electric, 
has been a trustee of William Jewell 
for years. 

The college paid $150,000 for the 
foundry property. Century was given a 
25-to-95-year lease. The book value of 
the property at the time of sale: was 
$531,710, and the company then 
claimed a capital loss, for tax purposes, 
of $381,710. 

Now the Bureau of Internal Revenue 

has ruled that this was not a legal de- 
duction, because the sale was not bona 
fide. So, it says, Century owes it $340,- 
570 in unpaid excess-profits taxes. Cen- 
tury has paid up, but the money is be- 
ing held in escrow by the St. Louis 
Collector of Internal Revenue pending 
the outcome of Century’s suit to re- 
cover it. 
e The Government’s Position—Here’s 
the way the government sees the sit- 
uation, according to Gene Reardon 
of Kansas City, the government at- 
torney in charge of the case: 

“Stripped of all its niceties, the 
arrangement presents this picture. First 
off, there is no interruption in posses- 
sion and operation of the plant. In 
addition to Century Electric receiving 
an enormous tax advantage, it receives 
extra cash. The company is relieved 
from the payment of local property 
taxes. And, for federal tax purposes, it 
is accelerating its [depreciation] of the 
foundry building and improvements, 
and projecting its land cost forward. 

“The college, on the other hand, re- 
ceives fixed, net, graduated, tax-free 
rental payments over a long period of 
time, which will return to the college 
its $150,000 outlay with interest of 








Never Safe—But 
Always Protected! 


When your ocean cargoes and goods 
in transit are insured through the 
Marine Office of America, your busi- 


ness has the soundest 
money can buy. 


* PROTECTION based upon 
the unquestioned financial strength 
of its 7 great ber « i 


* PROTECTION puitt upon the 
skill and knowledge gained through 
years of specialized experience— 


* PROTECTION that is world- 
wide, with claim-settling agents in 
principal foreign cities— 


* PROTECTION serviced by 20 
offices and more than 50,000 agents 
and brokers in the United States. 


These are the strong, dependable 
companies which comprise the 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA: 

* THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
* AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
* GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 John Street * New York 7, New York 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the World 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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‘The New Contour-matic 
=A Manufacturing DoALL 














55 Advance Features Mean 
Faster Precision Production 


It’s ready—a DoALL that can run all day, 
following a schedule for continuous cutting 
of any solid material—metals, alloys, plastics, 
laminates, ceramics, wood, rubber, cloth, etc. 

The work table is hydraulically operated 
and designed to hold all sizes and shapes of 
work. Automatic fingertip control is central- 
ized on one always-visible panel. Speed- 
master equipped to give you a complete 
speed range from 40 to 10,000 f.p.m. 


ONE MACHINE CUTS EVERY MATERIAL 


The DoALL Contour- 
Matic uses 27 different 
band tools for machining, 
sawing, grinding, honing, 
filing, slicing, friction saw- 
ing, polishing. 

These steel bands have 
teeth which cut continu- 
ously forward into the 
work. Unused material re- 
mains in solid pieces; it is 
not whittled away to 
worthless chips. 

HERE’S PROOF OF PRODUCTION ECONOMY 
On a specially constructed trailer unit, we'll 
haul a Contour-Matic right into your factory 
or service yard, where your men can do some 
of your own work to see just how this 
wonder machine can cut costs for you. 





Phone or write for this demonstration. 
For free booklets, catalogs, slide films and 
other educational literature, write: The DoAll 
Company, Des Plaines, lilinots. 
Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales-Service 
Stores and foreign DoALL representatives in 56 
countries provide complete distribution of these 
essential tools and equipment that assure faster 
and more economical production. 


BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical of news and alems of interest 
toall industry i ilable al your request. No obligation. 
Just wriie to have your name put on our mailing list. 


pe ; 
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5% in less than 10 years. The college 
will receive a substantial amount from 
the petitioner {Century Electric] in 
the form of rentals greatly in excess of 
the $150,000 advanced by it. The so- 
called rentals to be paid by Century 
to the college in excess of a fair return 
on the $150,000, it is believed, repre- 
sent periodic gifts to the college.” 

e Important Case?—It is hard to say, at 
this point, whether or not this particu- 
lar case will have any far-reaching effect 
on sale-lease deals in general. ‘The actual 
tax involved is based solely on the cap- 
ital loss incurred in the original sale; 
the bureau has not gone after the much 
more important factor of year-to-year 
deductions in income. 

Thus, if the court confines itself to 
the single issue of the capital loss, the 
real sale-lease fight is still ahead—for it 
is practically certain that, having opened 
the subject, the bureau will not let the 
matter drop with this case. 

But if the court gets philosophical, 
and throws in a couple of meaty obiter 
dicta along the lines of Reardon’s state- 
ment, this case could really be im- 
portant. 


Technicalities 


Congress made only minor 
changes in tax laws this year. 
The revisions will ease filing 
of returns. 


Congress voted a new tax law last 

weck—but the legislation won't have 
much effect on your business. ‘The law 
calls for only minor technical changes 
in the Internal Revenue Code. 
e Reluctant to Tamper—it has been ob- 
vious for some months now that Con- 
gress would not tamper with tax rates 
at this session. The lawmakers were 
too worried about last spring's business 
downturn to increase the load on 
corporations, as the Administration 
wanted. And they were reluctant to 
add to the current budget deficit by 
cutting back excise rates—as_ business- 
men wanted. 

But there could be no objection to 
changes that cost practically nothing, 
vet still make life pleasanter for the 
And that’s what the new 


taxpayer. 
Here are some of 


rules boil down to. 
them: 

Farmers’ tax estimates. Hercafter, 
farmers won't have to make an estimate 
of a prior year’s taxes by Jan. 15 if they 
file a return by Jan. 31. 


Charitable contributions. If a cor- 
poration keeps its books on an accrual 
basis, it may now consider a contribu- 
tion as paid—and deductible—in a given 
year even if the donation was not actu- 








ally paid out for as much as 24 months 
after the close of the year. 


Employees’ trusts. Hereafter, an em- 
ployee who is the beneficiary of an em- 
ployer-financed annuity will not have 
to pay taxes on the premiums in the 
years in which the premiums are being 
paid; he will be able to wait until he 
collects the annuities, then pay taxes 
as on other income. 


Import duties. Travelers who spent 
a few days abroad used to get a $100 
exemption on foreign purchases if they 
didn’t make the trip again within 31 
days; now they will be able to bring 
in $200 in goods duty-free. (Travelers 
can have an additional $300 in exemp- 
tions every six months if they stay 
abroad for 12 days or more.) 

Military exemptions. ‘Ihe estates of 
servicemen who died between Dec. 7, 
1941 and Jan. 1, 1947, will be exempt 
from the “additional estate tax,” a 
steeply graduated estate surtax. 


Foreign tax refunds. Any taxpayer 
who gets a refund on taxes paid abroad, 
and subsequently has to pay the foreign 
government a tax on the refund, need 
only pay U.S. taxes on the amount of 
refund he actually keeps; formerly, he 
would have paid taxes to the U.S. on 
the whole refund. 





New Gas Assn. Head 


Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice-president of Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co., took over the 


presidency of American Gas Assn. at 
A.G.A.’s annual convention in Chicago this 
week. For the past year, Cuthrell has been 
the association’s first vice-president; now he 
follows Robert W. Hendee, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., at A.G.A.’s top post. Cuth- 
rell’s first job: to tell 5,000 delegates 
A.G.A.’s plans for a year-long drive to boost 
gas-appliance sales. 
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Forward-looking design 
engineers find that Microcast, for small 
components, offers many oppor- 
tunities for product improvement 
and substantial savings in cost. This is 
particularly true where resistance 

to wear or corrosion is desired 

or where the part is of intricate shape, 
requiring expensive machining 
operations under conventional 
production methods. 


With the Microcast Process, the 
unusual properties of the extremely 
hard, high-melting-point alloys 
can be used to full advantage. Small 
components of intricate shape, as 
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Mier wcatligl...n A WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS 


AFFORD BETTER PERFORMANCE AT LOWER COST 


Write for New Microcasting Booklet 
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More complete information on Microcast is contained in a 
new 16-page booklet published by Austenal Laboratories, 
Inc., originators of the Microcast Process. The booklet de- 
scribes many applications for Microcasting and also ex- 
plains the process itself. Write for your copy today. 





The name MICROCAST is a registered 
trademark of Austenal Laboratories, Inc. 


MICROCAST DIVISION 
AUSTENAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
224 East 39th Street @ New York 16, New York 
715 East 69th Place t Chicago 37, Illinois 



































“Tomorrow you won’t 
believe your ears” 


“You'll be surprised how quiet 
your office will be after we get 
finished. This Cushiontone really 
soaks up noise.” 


Armstrong’s Cushiontone® is 
stopping noise in many business 
places today—in offices, restau- 
rants, stores, and institutional 
buildings. When noise strikes 
Cushiontone’s perforated  sur- 
face, as much as 75% of it is 
trapped and absorbed. Under a 
Cushiontone ceiling, employees 
naturally work more com- 
fortably and efficiently. 


Cushiontone is an 
attractive fiberboard 
acoustical tile witha 


white painted finish on face and 
bevels. It can be installed quick- 
ly, at surprisingly low cost. Get 
full details about Cushiontone 
from your near-by Armstrong 
acoustical contractor. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to do 
about Office Noise.” Armstrong 
Cork Company, 4910 Walnut @ 
St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 












ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 








REGIONS 


Pension Perils 


California businessmen feel 
state’s costly system threatens 
their earnings. But repeal is 
unlikely. 





California voters will make a decision 
in a couple of weeks (Nov. 8) that is 
bound to influence the business  cli- 
mate. They will decide for or against 
repeal of a pension system they set up 
a year ago by a margin of 37,000 votes. 
e Effect—That pension system has al 
ready begun to weaken the underpin- 
nings of California’s credit structure. 
And within the next few years it could 
have a marked effect on the financial 
health of companies doing business in 
the state. 

Ihe chance to vote for adoption and 

repeal in successive years is just about 
par for California, an incubator of pen- 
sion schemes. California was the breed 
ing ground for EPIC (End Poverty in 
California), ham ’n’ eggs (Thirty Dol- 
lars Every Vhursday), and the ‘I ownsend 
Plan. Regardless of the outcome next 
month, a bigger and better pension plan 
is being polished up for a vote next 
year, 
¢ Hostility—Management men seem 
fairly unanimous in their opposition to 
the present system. They don’t object 
to the generosity of the pensions—$75 
a month to the needy aged, $85 to the 
blind. Their hostility is aimed at the 
economic and political roots of the 
system. 
“One California business executive 
told BusINESS WEEK that he toured 
the money centers a few months ago in 
behalf of his firm’s securities. Tle spoke 
before half-a-dozen groups of security 
analysts. The question uppermost in 
the analysts’ minds, he reported, was 
California’s pension system and its ulti- 
mate effect on his company’s carning 
potential. 

A financial institution with large hold- 
ings in municipal securities has just 
completed an analysis of the market 
strength of California munitipal bonds. 
ts report shows a mild flurry of with- 
drawals just after the new pension be- 
came effective. 

More to the point, the analysis com- 
pares an index yield of a selected group 
of California municipals with The Bond 
Buyer's “20 bonds” yield index. In the 
past 12 months, the spread between 
the two groups has changed from 0.02% 
in California’s favor to 0.11% the 
other wav. 

But despite business” opposition to 
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MARKETS, TOO, COME IN 
THE BIG ECONOMY SIZE! 


THE CLEVELAND-NORTHEAST OHIO AREA offers your manufactur- 
ing organization a superior combination of long-term advantages for 
the production of a wide range of products. Equally important today, 
it offers quick, cheap access to the world’s richest markets. 
WITHIN A FEW MILES of any plant location in this area, you have 
one of the largest, fastest-growing and most diversified markets in 
America—including an industrial market of 2,500 manufacturers. 
Within an overnight haul, or less, you have 11 of the nation’s 14 largest 


i cities, 81,000,000 customers, two-thirds of the U. S. wholesale market. 














SERVE YOUR MARKETS MORE ECONOMICALLY... put your plant 
in the best location in the nation. Use our free Location Engineering 
Service to investigate the area now. Markets, too, come in the big 
economy size! 


Phone, wire or write Development Department, David A. Aitken, Manager 





The most productive long-term investment for many industries! 


@ Numerous business and indus- 
trial services. 


@At the Market Center of 
America, with 81,000,000 


Only the Cleveland-North- 
east Ohio area, the best loca- 
tion in the nation, affords 
business and industry this 
unique combination of su- 
perior economic advantages: 








THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
77 PUBLIC SQUARE 


people within 500 miles. 

@ Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 

@ Electric power at low rates. 

@ Plenty of manpower with the 
know-how. 

@ Many producers of parts, ma- 
terials and supplies. 

@ Basic materials right at hand. 

@ Ample financial services. 


CHERRY 4200 


Copyright 1949, The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


@ Favorable tax structure (no 
state income tox). 


@ Diversified industries to sup- 
ply and be supplied. 


@ Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

@ Desirable plants and plant 
sites. 

@ Excellent living and cultural 
environment. 


ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

















WRITE TODAY FOR 
NEW CHEMICAL BROCHURE 


Free, new study, “The 
Combination in CHEMI- 
CALS That Counts Most,” 
shows this area’s advan- 
tages for chemical plants. 
We will mail you a copy 
upon request. 

















steel warehouse meets 
growing demand for special 
order plate shapes with 
electronic eye guided 
machine gas cutting 





Y ae 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Of Chicago, 
Illinois, was receiving more and more customer 
demands for special plate shapes. It decided to 
equip itself in the best possible way to handle 
these requests faster — at less cost. 


A. H. Yoch and J. F. Franzen, 
Airco Technical Representatives, were 
called in, and recommended machine gas 
cutting with Airco’s new No. 41 Travo- 
graph, equipped with Airco’s famous 
“electronic eye” tracing device. Ryerson 
has since put eleven of these new ma- 
chines to work in its various warehouses 
throughout the country. 

After installation, Ryerson soon con- 
firmed that this equipment produced more 
intricate shapes on a production basis 
than any other type of cutting equipment 









— the “eye” following a sketch with a 
high degree of accuracy. Further, expen- 
sive template making was eliminated 
entirely. 

Today, the variety of steel shapes flame 
cut by Ryerson is almost endless — for 
example, a few of the parts and pieces 
include: circles, rings, wrenches, flanges, 
weldment parts, crankshafts, clamps, 
housings, cams, machine parts, and die 
parts ... highly profitable business for the 
“little iron store” that grew into one of the 
world’s largest steel warehousing firms. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction makes available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective experi- 
ence and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more effective 
use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value” service 
today. Write your nearest Airco office. (In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products 
Company... On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company) 


Gc) Air REDUCTION 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases... Calcium Carbide... Gas Cutting Machines...Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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the pension plan, chances of tossing it 
out seem slim. The reason boils down 
to this: Santa Claus is hard to beat at 
the polls. 

e Taxes—In the present fiscal year, the 
cost of the new system ($267-million) 
is about 48% higher than it would 
have been under the old one. ‘lo meet 
the higher cost, the legislature has 
upped the sales tax 20%, personal in- 
come tax 20%, and corporation fran- 
chise tax 18%. 

Still another source of revenue can 
be tapped if the state can’t meet the 
pension bill with the present levies. It 
has the power, without further formal- 
ity, to put a tax on real estate and per- 
sonal property. The state’s fiscal officers 
may collect up to 25% of the budget in 
that way. : 

All that adds up to more bad news 
for the vice-president in charge of 
worrying about fixed costs. But the real 
concern among some business leaders 
centers around something less tangible 
than fixed costs. Their worry is that 
the high level of California pensions 
and taxes will eventually undermine 
the standings of their securities in cast- 
ern markets. 
¢ The Plan—What is the pension sys- 
tem that has caused all the turmoil? 
Ihe present plan came about through 
an initiative last fall to amend the con- 
stitution. Credit for the draftsmanship, 
a specimen of rigidity, is accepted by 
George H. McLain, of Hollywood. 
McLain, an organizer in the abortive 
ham ‘n’ eggs movement of 1939, is 
head of the so-called Citizens Com- 
mittee for Old Avge Pensicns. 

McLain’; initiative, now Article 25 
of the state constitution, left nothing 
to chance. Among other things, it: 

(1) Raised the limit on pensions for 

the needy aged from $65 to $75; for 
the blind from $75 to $85; (2) gave 
pensions a priority over all other state 
obligations; (3) relieved relatives of any 
legal responsibility for support of pen- 
sioners; (4) reduced the qualifying age 
from 65 to 63; (5) transferred admin- 
istration of pensions from the coun- 
ties to the Dept. of Social Welfare of 
the state; and (6) established McLain’s 
associate, Mrs. Myrtle Williams, as di- 
rector of the department, accountable 
to nobody. 
e Blank Check—The McLain initiative 
virtually gave Mrs. Williams a blank 
check on the state treasury, in these 
words: 

“The amount required to meet the 
allowances made by this article shall 
constitute a lien against all moneys in 
the state treasury, and the amount re- 
quired for the payment of payments 
of the allowances herein required, is 
hereby appropriated. . . tis 

If Mrs. Williams knows how much 
that is, she isn’t saying. And nobody 
can force her to. 
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LYON 


for STEEL EQUIPMENT 





STORAGE + SHOP 


TOOLROOM «- DISPLAY 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1010 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois * Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 














A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


® Shelving * Kitchen Cabinets ® Filing Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Conveyors ¢* Tool Stands ® Flat Drawer 

® Lockers * Display Equipment * Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers ® Shop Boxes ® Service Carts, * Tool Trays 

® Wood Working Benches ® Hanging Cabinets ® Folding Chairs © Work Benches * Bar Racks * Hopper Bins * sks S« g Files 
* Bin Units © Parts Cases ols *® Revolving Bins 


® Economy Locker Racks ¢ Welding Benches © Drawing 





OZALID copies 


save time, money, labor! 


2. Translucent originals will 
eliminate any intermediate steps. 
You get Ozalid copies directly ... 
no special “masters,” no time-de- 
laying machine set-up. Stationers 
and printers will help you save 
time and money by supplying all 
business forms (even file cards, 
business-reply cards and letter- 
heads) on translucent stock, now. 






















1. Duplicate file cards, letters, 
reports, drawings in seconds! Just 
place them against one of the many 
types of Ozalid sensitized mate- 
rials and feed them into the Ozalid 
machine. Positive copies are deliv- 
ered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be 
made in different colors, against 
different colored backgrounds, on 
different materials. 








3. Imagine asking for “ten copies 
in three minutes”...and getting 
them! Give your copy-typists more 
important work to do by letting 
the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller 
explanation of Ozalid awaits your 
request. Ask for it today. Or find 
your Ozalid distributor in the clas- 
sified telephone book. 








Don’t copy...use 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research To Reality!’ 





DEPT. NO. 141 \ 

OZALID Johnson City, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Pov 

Simplest Business System”... . fully exp - 

ing use of translucent papers and Oczalic ] 
Streamliner. | 
Name - Position | 
; | 
Company—__—— isin a 
oe 
Address—_— pmiecommatinee. F 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 















One-Shot Charity 


Detroit’s United Foundation 
drive combines 141 fund cam- 
paigns, frees plants from solici- 
tations for a year. 


In Detroit this week business is being 
asked to support a charity drive to end 
charity drives for a year. 

e Pioneer—The campaign is one of the 
first of its kind ever held in a major 
city. Staged by the United Foundation 
Torch Fund, it not only combines the 
fund drives of 125 agencies of the Com- 
munity Chest, but also covers those of 
16 other agencies operating in the 
health field. 

At the end of the three-week drive, 
Detroit plants and business places can 
relax. Formal solicitations—and the em 
barrassment of saying “no” to appar- 
ently worthy causes—will be over for 
another year. Actually, there will be 
other charity campaigns—the Red Cross 
will have one, and there will be seal 
drives, poppy sales, and a localized De 
troit Christmas activity, the Goodfel- 
lows. But, under the new plan, formal 
in-plant solicitations are now confined 
to the once-a-year United Foundation 
campaign. 

Che idea of a consolidated drive was 

hard to sell. The Red Cross, for 
flatly refused to sign up at first. Wien 
the local Detroit organization finally 
did come in, the national Red Cross 
threatened suspension. Later, though, 
they reached a compromise: Red Cross 
will share in the Torch Fund, but it 
will also run its own campaign in the 
spring. The spring drive, however, 
won't touch the plants; it will be con- 
fined to private homes. 
e Good Prospects—l'rom the size of 
initial returns, participating agencies 
should do very well in the drive. Pledges 
are running larger than for all drives 
combined in previous years. ‘The foun 
dation’s goal is $8.5-million, compared 
with $5,950,000 for the Community 
Chest last vear. If the combined drive 
reaches its goal, it will be something 
that most drives, including the Chest’s, 
didn’t do last year. , 

I'he combined campaign will mean 

a sizable saving for many of the chari- 
tics. The budget for the drive is about 
6% of the goal, the same as that for the 
Community Chest last year. But other 
drives in the health field, now rolled 
into the Torch Fund, had costs rang- 
ing as high as 30%. 
e Time Saved—The large companies 
that backed the united drive feel they 
have succeeded in eliminating separate, 
time-wasting in-plant solicitations. And 
that means a lot—there were 35 last 
year of citywide scope. 


ne, 
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MILE-A-MINUTE ORANGES 


“Reefers on the high iron” is railroad lingo for 


refrigerator cars speeding your fresh fruits and 
vegetables over the main line. Because they 
highball, Alcoa Aluminum is ideal for these 
light weight cars. Means more payload. Less 
maintenance. And it is coming fo mean some- 
thing clse long SErVICe, 

Alcoa built that into the metal. 

In developing Alcoa Alloys, we learned to 


build streneth into aluminum. We tested those 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
THE METAL THAT LASTS 
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Over the mountains—through the weather—at 60 or better 
They like this new kind of refrigerator car 
Because ALUMINUM LASTS 


alloys for fatigue and tensile strength. We 
proved them lasting, in corrosive industrial 
atmospheres, salt spray booths, and weather 
exposure. Then we were ready to say “Alcoa 
Aluminum lasts!?”’—and back it up. 

That is w hy. today, so any things are better 
buys im Alcoa Aluminum, 

ALUMINUM 627K 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Sales offices in principal cities. 














DO YOUR WALLS 










Hauserman Industrial Type Movable Steel Walls at one 
of the nation's leading automobile plants. 


Specialists in Service— 


We assume undivided respon- 
sibility for complete interiors: 
shop drawings, building mea- 
surements and installations. 
We supply all products, com- 
plete with hardware, wiring 
raceways and accessories. Our 
experienced erection crews 
are on call for alterations 
and additi Our engineers 
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Ordinary walls are a constant expense because they require 
frequent patching and repainting. They're a total loss when 






















torn dow n to meet new space requirements. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are a profitable investment. 
These solid, rigid walls with their baked-on finishes won't chip, 
crack, warp or scale. A janitor can perform all the normal main- 
tenance required . .. occasional soap and water washing. And 
above all, Hauserman Steel Walls can be quickly and easily 
moved ... often in a matter of hours... without disruption and 
loss of valuable production time. Once more, all units can be 
completely re-used again and again. 

Want all the facts? Then write or call the Hauserman office or 
representative nearby, or contact The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
6731 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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ja 
FREE (= ¥ 
Catalog ~~ 


to help you plan 


requirements in Hauserman 
Catalog 49. Write for it on 
your business letterhead today. 





are always at your service. 









PRODUCE A PROFIT... 


You'll find Movable Steel 
Interiors to meet your exact 
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© BUSINESS WEEK 


Dipping ad revenues (seasonally adjusted by BUSINESS WEEK) don’t hurt hopes fora... 


Turnaround for Advertising 


National expenditures in newspapers and magazines have 
been dropping off some. But advertising plans for 1950, plus higher 
level of business activity, point to improvement. 


Executives in the advertising business 
think a turn is coming this month 

For quite a while they have been 

watching national advertising revenues 
dip downward (charts, above). heir 
biggest jolt was the announcement of 
magazine revenue for September. In 
that month the magazines had _ their 
worst 1949 loss from year-ago levels 
a drop of about 15% from September, 
1948. That dragged third-quarter na- 
tional billings down a full 10% below 
1 year ago (carly summer losses had 
been running nearer 5%). 
e Parallel Curve—Nevertheless, adver- 
tising and media men think that the 
national-revenue dip has hit bottom. 
From now on, they expect to sce ex 
penditures hold their own—or even start 
to climb again. 

One big reason for this optimism: 
Normally national advertising moves on 
a curve parallel to gencral business activ- 
ity. But it does so only after a lag of 
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one, two, or three months. For example, 
the high in general business activity 
came toward the end of 1948, but the 
biggest bulge in advertising revenues 
was in the first quarter of 1949. 

Ihe slide in business activity during 
1949 hit its low in July. So advertising 
men aren’t startled to find September 
the lowest month this year in advertis 
ing. Similarly, since business activity 
started to pick up in August, they also 
count on an advertising upturn this 
month. 

e Better News—'‘he admen’s confidence 
isn’t based just on theory. They've been 
hearing better news from their clients 
for more than a month. And early 
counts on October linages already sug 
gest just such an upturn. This month 
may not match October, 1948: but any 
loss from the year-ago figure will cer- 
tainly be much less than September's 

a 
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Much of the good news admen heard 











The Importance of 


SOLDER 


to Industry 








TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION 


a manufacturer will 
average up to one 
million soldering op- 
erations each day 
Maximum efficiency 
demands the correct 
alloy, strand size, 
core size and type of 
flux in the solder 
used. Even a slight 
deviation from the 
proper solder would 
result in substantial- 
ly increased costs. 


How Many Soldering 
Operations In Your Product? 


The average industrial user of flux-core solder 
does not have as many soldering operations as 


a television turer; neverthel it may 





still be a high cost factor in your plant. Call a 
Kester Technical Engineer today; let him ana- 
lyze your complete soldering procedure and 
you will be assured of peak efficiency. There is 


no obligation, of course. 


MAIL TODAY~ = 


7a FILL OUT i 
! ‘ 
. Kester Solder Company ; 
i Dept. M, 4201 Wrightwood Av., Chicago 39, Ill. 5 
‘ ! 
I Please send me the new 28-page technical ; 
; manual, ‘SOLDER and Soldering Technique.” | 
! 
: Name - 
i 
1 Company ; 
' ! 
1 Address ssecne cece aaapiconseinisetaeannI ' 
! { 
; ee ee : 
' 





KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
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McCloskey buildings 


You get true economy both in initial cost and upkeep 


with McCloskey Rigidsteel Buildings. Yet, they are 


designed and erected in any size to suit any opera- 
tion. McCloskey employs a patented rigid frame with 
no truss work to instal! and maintain. Result—a 
better building with more headroom. For information 
on how you can build quickly with a minimum invest- 
ment, write or wire McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 


3401 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 








from their clients came in the form of 
a survey of advertising intentions for 
1950, released last week at the 40th 
annual convention of the Assn. of Na- 
tional Advertisers in New York. Here s 
what the survey, in which some two- 
thirds of A.N.A.’s members _partici- 
pated, showed: 


A majority of the companies  sur- 
veyed intend to hold their 1950 adver- 
tising budgets at the 1949 level. 


More companies among those plan- 
ning to alter their advertising allot 
ments plan to increase them rather 
than cut them. 


I'he brightest prospects appear to be 
in the beer and liquor fields. None of 
the companies in these categories plan 
to decrease their advertising. And 77% 
said they were going to spend more in 
1950 than this year. Other similar 
bright spots are food, oil, finance, and 
office-equipment companies. 

e Consumer Incomes—Despite the sum- 
mer downturn in national advertising 
dollar volume, total 1949 advertising 
revenue for all media, as measured by 
the Printers’ Ink indexes, is still run- 
ning a trifle ahead of last year. ‘That 
dovetails nicely into the forecasters’ ad- 
vertising theories. For, usually, general 
advertising tends to move along with 
consumer incomes. And incomes are up 
—though very slightly—this year. Last 
year’s over-all advertising index stood 
at 290 on the basis of 1935-39 equal- 
ing 100. That was exactly the same as 
the gain im consumer income for the 
period. (This year, however, advertising 
has moved a bit more sluggishly than 
national income.) 

e Media—T'aking advertising media type 
by type, you can see that newspapers, 
along with magazines, have suffered a 
downswing from their revenue peak 
this vear. 

Nevertheless, cumulative — national 
dollar totals for the year to date in 
newspapers are still about 15% ahead 
of 1948, according to the Printers’ Ink 
index. Magazines, on the other hand, 
are off a couple of percentage points. 

The national outdoor advertising 

index, on the other hand, has been 
bumping along just under its last-year 
figures. It hit its lowest point in July, 
has turned up slightly since then. 
e Radio and Television—Radio and tcle- 
vision are two other media that ad 
executives are watching closely. ‘Total 
radio advertising (network radio plus 
national spot) just about matched last 
year’s dollar figures during the first half 
of 1949. 

The picture for television isn’t quite 
so rosy as it has been. The period of 
sharp monthly gains in national dollar 
volume scemed to come to an end in 
May this year. August, for example, 
was the third month in a row that 
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WAITING TIME DURING 
DOWN PEAK PERIOD 







This chart shows the actual op- 
erating records of a 15-story 
office building where Westing- 
house Selectomatic was com- 
pared with signal operation Note 
the vast improvement in the 
average waiting time and the big 
reduction in waiting time on 
lower floors. 




























AVERAGE WAITING TIME IN SECONDS 


CHECK ... AND 
YOU'LL SELECT 


Nelectomatic tlevators 


HAVE A “HEAD” FOR TIME-SAVING FIGURES 


Nelectomatic Elevators 



























Selectomatic’s unique ‘‘Electrical Brain” 
takes over, and cures, a building manager’s 
biggest headache—complaints about exces- 
sive elevator waiting time. 

And it doesn’t care whether passenger 
traffic is mostly incoming (Up Peak)... 
heavily outgoing (Down Peak)... or quick- 
changing from one to the other (Off Peak) 
... You simply set one button for any of 
these three major traffic problems. From 
then on, it’s hands off. Selectomatic’s Elec- 
trical Brain does all the necessary thinking r 
and acting. 

Actual case histories have proved that the 
superior service from Selectomatic Eleva- 
tors has dramatically reduced lower floor 
waiting time for ‘‘down’”’ elevators. 

Selectomatic is the exclusive Westing- 
house Elevator development that is un- 
equalled by any other brand of Vertical 
Transportation. Send for Book B-3597—and 
read its complete, almost incredible story. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Elevator 
Division, Dept. A, Jersey City, N. J. 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 





J-98544 





SCIENCE'S GREATEST 


ACHIEVEMENT §#N 








ELEVATOR TRANSPORTATION 








Whether it's walking your dog or per- 
forming the heaviest industrial work, 


International can supply a superior 
Campbell chain for the job. 

The Campbell line includes chain for 
every need; industrial, marine, farm and 
automotive. 


And International's facilities are com- 
plete in every “tail to build the chain 


to do your job. 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Company 


=: York, Penna. 
(International 
Chain & Mfg. Co.) 












TV time revenues went down—reach- 
ing, incidentally, a point below last 
January's figure. Undoubtedly, this dip 
will be washed out in the long-term 
upswing of the new medium; the ap- 
pearance of a seasonal trend in TV 
advertising so early, however, has taken 
a little of the glow out of the immediate 
future for TV broadcasters. 


Retailer Co-ops 


Tougher competition is driv- 
ing appliance dealers into pooled 
buying and servicing. Queens 
group has private brand. 


Co-operative groups—mainly to get 
the advantage of mass buying—have 
long been the dream of the small in- 
dependent retailer. Trouble is that 
the individual members usually start 
pulling and hauling, thus bog the re- 
tailer-owned co-operative down. 

Now the buyers’ market has given 
a new fillip to retailer cooperation in 
New York and Philadelphia. In both 
places, it’s the highly competitive ap- 


The Hotel Sir Fr 
be Research 
4 conducting a sur 


pliance business that has made the 
move. And in two cases, at least, the 
plan seems to be working without in- 
ternal bickering. 

e Q.E.A.M.A.’s Brand—In New York 
City’s borough of Queens, the coop- 
eration has reached a new height: ‘he 
Queens Electrical Appliance Mer- 
chants Assn., through its subsidiary— 
O.E.A.M.A. Services—capitalized at $1- 
million, has just brought out its own 
private-brand line of television sets. 

In a trade where cut prices are the 
rule, O.E.A.M.A. members figure that 
they have won a competitive advantage 
over other appliance retailers. Their 
sets will sell under the general market 
price, ranging from $139 for a 10-in. 
table model to $349 for a 16-in. combi- 
nation console. The sets are being made 
for Q.E.A.M.A. by Electromatic Mfg. 
Corp. and Vidcraft ‘Television Corp., 
both of New York. 

O.E.A.M.A. was organized in 1937. 
It gained status as a $1-million cor- 
poration about three months ago. Mem- 
bership consists of 125 dealers, who 
support the association through a com- 
bination of dues and stock ownership. 
e Buying, Servicing—Having its own 
private brand is O.E.A.M.A.’s latest 


vey by mea 


Phantom Interviewer 


The results of this survey will belp us to 
determine methods ot serving you bette 





Automatic Interviewer Aids Consumer Research 


The tone in which an interviewer asks a 
survey question often influences the an- 
swer he gets. This surveyor, though, can’t 
show that particular bias. It is a machine, 
called the Phantom Interviewer, that auto- 
matically poses a question and records an 
answer. ‘The questions, along with several 
possible answers, show up through a view- 
ing window in the machine. ‘The person 
being questioned operates a lever to move an 





arrow to his answer; pressure on a button 
on the top of the lever then records his re- 
ply on tape, and brings up the next question. 
The machine was invented by David Gal- 
loway (left), Berkeley (Calif.) psychologist. 
Jack Kellogg (right), president of the re- 
search firm of Kellogg & Associates, tried 
out the machine in San Francisco’s Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake. He surveyed guests’ 
opinions about hotel accommodations. 
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FERTILIZER PLANT 
NITROGEN AND OTHER 


PLANT F A 
LA ‘OO0S ADDED f POTASH AND SULFATE OF POTASH MAGNESIA 


Satisfying the Hunger of Crops with 
International Plant Foods 


Just like a growing boy, young plants are hungry 
for a variety of nourishing foods but their appetites 
are more selective. And they show even more clearly 
and quickly the.ll effects of deficiencies in their diet. 

For vigorous, healthy growth, each individual 
crop must have a well-balanced diet of mineral 
plant foods, formulated according to its own par- 
ticular needs and the condition of the soil. 

For more than forty years, farmers have been 
using International Fertilizers to increase the quality 
and yield of their crops. As continuing agronomic 
research has expanded the knowledge of soil and 
plant requirements for plant foods, it has been nec- 
essary to produce many special fertilizer grades to 
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satisfy the complex nutritional hungers of our crops. 


In the production of these fertilizers at its twenty- 
six manufacturing plants, International uses three 


LW 


basic plant food minerals from its own mines— 
phosphate, potash and u ater-soluble sulfate of potash 
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magnesia. 

This nourishing diet of plant foods enables grow- 
ing crops to produce the abundance of fine qual- 
ity, healthful food that is essential for the well- 
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being of all our people. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 

















Smooth Operation for 
America’s Vi Products 


Lamb Electric 

Motors provide the 

quality of motor perform- 

ance that helps a product 

become a leader in its field. This 
performance results largely from 

special engineering, which insures exact 
motor requirements for the application. 


Furthermore, with Lamb Electric specially engi- 

neered motors, it is often possible to reduce product 
weight, provide compactness, and lower cost. The Lamb 
Electric Company, Kent, Ohio. 


Lamb Cleclic 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 








move, but it is not the only important 
one. The organization does some group 
purchasing of other merchandise—par 
ticularly on national-brand video sets, 
but also on other appliances. 

The Queens merchants carry their 
cooperation a step further, to the in- 
stallation and servicing of_ television 
sets. By getting together on these jobs, 
Q.E.A.M.A. can maintain a fleet of 
trucks for servicing and installing TV 
sets—and other appliances—in all five 
New York boroughs. The dealers claim 
that this tvpe of operation effects a cut 
in their installation costs of more than 
50%. 

e Other Activities—O.F.A.M.A. has two 
other joint enterprises—both money- 
savers. One is a clearing house, through 
which the organization has moved a 
great deal of excess inventory of dis- 
continued models. Not only TV sets, 
but also washers, radios, refrigerators, 
and other items have been exchanged 
in this way. Another O.F.A.M.A. sery 
ice is to get health and accident insur- 
ance for its members at lower rates than 
they could get individually. 

e Big Ten—The Philadelphia associ- 
ation of appliance dealers is called Big 
Ten. Big Ten got its start in 1947; ap- 
parently it has operated harmoniously 
from the beginning. During its first 12 
months, the organization spent $37,000 
in cooperative advertising; last year it 
stepped it up to $50,000. 

Big Ten acquired the Bendix radio 
and television distributorship in the 
spring of this year. That has meant that 
the organization could buy sets at a 
lower rate for its member stores. And 
the stores have exclusive distribution 
rights for the city. 

e Competitive Strength—According to 
Mort Farr, one of Big Ten’s leading 
lights, the members have been able to 
hold their own with big downtown 
department stores, thanks to the co 
operative ad program. The group has 
only one administrative officer. It takes 
a unanimous vote of the 10 members 
to get any big promotion under way. 

All of Big Ten’s member stores have 
expanded since the organization was 
formed. One spent $50,000 on altera- 
tions; another opened a second outlet. 


AVCO SELLS RADIO STATION 


Avco Corp.'s Crosley Broadcasting 
Corp. recently failed to get FCC ap 
proval for purchase of Louisville’s radio 
station WHAS (BW —Oct.15’49,p73). 
Now it has disposed of one of its own 
stations. The company sold its New 
York outlet, WINS, to Generoso Pope, 
owner of the Italian-language news- 
paper, I] Progresso Italo-Americano, and 
of radio station WHOM, Jersey City. 

Crosley bought WINS from Hearst 
Radio three years ago for $1.7-million. 
The price to Pope: $512,000. 
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ECORD BOOK ¢ Ansther Example - Another Field - Another Bulk Material - 


roduction Moved Downstairs 





Achieves Lower Costs by Mechanizing Materials Handling 


The economical mass movement of bulk materials 
in any location...in any mdustry, requires a 
carefully planned handling system. 

Your problem may not involve the handling of 
1,000 tons of rock per hour or the design and 
equipping of a new plant at track level, but the 
basic need for low-cost handling is common to 


allindustries. Stephens-Adamson engineers apply 


STEPHEN @ =f DAMSON 


years of experience and a complete line of equip- 
ment tosolve handling problems... large or small. 

So...if you handle materials in bulk ...S-A 
engineers will be glad to survey your operations 
and make recommendations toward better and 
lower-cost handling. We are ready to discuss the 
possibilities if you will write us to say you'll 
listen. There is, of course, no obligation. 














43 Ridgeway Avenve, Aurora, Illinois 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF BULK MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


MEG. CO.” Los Angeles, Calif. - Belleville, Ontario 















FIND OUT 
WHY 


INDUSTRY IS 
LOCATING IN 





Write for This Free Sook / 
"New Industry Speaks’ 


Based on the statements of in- 
dustrialists who have recently 
established plants in Santa 
Clara County. Factual and 
free—but write on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


Dept. W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce 


San Jose, California 
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This PROVEN vapor method of rust preven 
tion requires NO SLUSHING — no degreasing 
Leaders in industry now report ‘rejects ‘due 
to rust completely eliminated” . “82 

savings in cartons alone’. For factual case 
studies of this simple, more effective, packag- 
ing success, ask for “Industrial Applications” 


"Angier VPI Wrap 


Vapor Phase Inhibitor 


ANGIER CORP., Framingham 7, Mass. 


por ethod 


™ FREE — Just 
ntio 


off the Press! 
Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 
Please send new 24 page booklet on 9 
“Industrial Applications of Angier VPI 8 
Wrap” (Use Margin for Nome, Address.) : 





Success Formula for Shellac 


Wm. Zinsser & Co. has built a standard product into a highly 
profitable specialty item by stressing quality, promotion, labeling. 
Company’s sales volume this year is at record high. 


If you tried to make a freehand list 

of shellac manufacturers, you might find 
it hard to think of a single name. 
Mainly, that’s because shellac makers 
don’t talk much about their product. 
Even the paint makers and retailers who 
distribute shellac give it routine treat- 
ment—despite the fact that shellac is a 
“must” in any paint store. 
e Recipe for Profits—In New York, 
though, one shellac maker has proved 
you can make a good business out of a 
neglected product. And William Zins 
ser & Co., Inc., has done it by a basi 
cally simple formula: 

(1) Make the best shellac you know 
how: 

(2) Tell your prospective customers 
—through display advertising and direct 
mail—what shellac is, what it will do; 

(3) Distribute the product on a na 
tional scale under your own label. 

This year’s sales have solidly con- 
firmed the Zinsser approach. With 
physical volume in the paint, varnish, 
and lacquer industries running behind 
last year’s figures, Zinsser’s sales in 
pounds and gallons are at record high. 
What’s more, the company has set the 


record with products considerably 
higher-priced than those of its com- 
petitors. 

e 100-Year Process—The Zinsser Co. 


has been developing its formula ever 
since 1849, when the first William 
Zinsser, fresh off the boat from Ger- 
many, set up the first U.S. shellac fac- 
tory in the Manhattan farmlands on 
59th Street. This week, as the company 
celebrates its 100th anniversary, the 
59th Street factory still turns out a 
quality product. So does a second plant 
in Chicago. Both are proof that there 
is plenty of money in transforming a 
staple item into a specialty. 
Zinsser hasn’t always 
shellac as a specialty item. Until the 
early years of this century, when the 
founder’s grandsons, William Zinsser 
III and Rudolph Zinsser, took over, the 
company followed a traditional pattern 
in the shellac business. They sold 
shellac in bulk, wet and dry, and under 
any label the customer asked for. Fre- 
quently, that meant putting the product 
up under about as many labels as there 
were customers. 
e Change in Tactics—The third genera- 
tion had different ideas; if the company 
was going to turn out good shellac, the 
Zinsscr brothers wanted the company to 
get credit for it. So one night, in the 
same cobblestone yard where William 


marketed 





Zinsser I had started the business, they 
built a bonfire of the thousands of 
private labels they had used to package 
their product. From then on, there was 
just one trademark—Bulls Eye Brand— 
for Zinsser shellac. 

Having a trademark is a fine thing— 
if anyone knows what it means. That 
meant the company’s next job was to 
spread the word about who made Bulls 
Eye shellac and just what shellac could 
do. 

Zinsser’s promotional campaign has 
rclied mainly on direct-mail advertising. 
The company has put out numerous 
booklets explaining how shellac is made, 


how it is used, how it can be sold. 
Zinsser’s customers and prospects soon 
learned that the world’s raw shellac 


supply comes only from India where 
millions of tiny red bugs called Laccifer 
Lacca, attach themsclves to trees, cover 
themselves with a resinous crust, and 
die. At harvest time, the twigs are cut 








Chessie in a New Role 


A well-known trade mark is sometimes a 
key that will open new markets. Latest ex- 
ample: Chessie, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Ry.’s sleepy kitten. Over the years Chessie 
has appeared on most forms of ad media. 
Now Chessie is promoting C.&O. through 
women’s scarves. The Glensder Textile 
Corp., New York, has exclusive rights to 
hand-screen Chessie on silk. It distributes 
the scarves through department stores and 
specialty shops, at $3 each retail. 
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FRICTION causes WEAR 


that costs money 























AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE may be able to help 


you with your friction wear problems 


Friction is a paradox: The friction that is generated in the 
braking of a train or automobile is harnessed to serve Yet 
in industry, friction is an enemy. It shortens the life of many 
machines and parts. 

Our experience may help you curb this cost of wear. We 
have worked with a wide range of bearing metals, bearing 
design and manufacture. 

For instance, in the blooming mill of a large steel company, 
our engineers installed new bearings which have rolled over 
a million tons, roughly three times the life of their predeces- 
sors. We used a different metal, redesigned the bearing and 
its lubricating system, and cut breakdowns by two thirds! In a 


Co ht 1949, American Brake Shoe Company 
ga ne 
cw oe 
Brake 8 
\ COMPANY 

230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION ¢ NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION ¢ RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION © SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


ABRASION 


FRICTION 


large cement mill, crusher bearing linings now last six times 
as long and have a lower initial cost because Brake Shoe 
engineers recommended a type which could -etter withstand 
this gruelling service. 


For over 46 years of service, Brake Shoe has worked to 
make the machines and parts used by industry last longer. 
Our research has been in the six major fields of wear; im- 
pact, heat, corrosion, friction, abrasion, and vibration. 


We will work with you toward a solution of your industrial 
wear problem in any of these fields. Write: Development 
Department, American Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION ° 
° ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION . 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 





A PIECE 


Foo we will always have with us... 

And the pilot hates it worst 
shuns it. strains eves and will to vet through it 
...and then probably has to go around it, 

His fondest wish is for a piece of the sun 
brought right down to earth. Preferably. he'd 
like to have it mounted in a reflector and 
dot...dot...dot those reflectors in’ blazing. 
flashing lines along his landing strip. 

So... for these eaver pilots, for every man 
who flies... 

Westinghouse has made its own little suns 
for just this need. Three-billton-candlepower- 


bright they are. Yet. the light souree (the bulb 


BROADEST 


... hates it, 


ES e OF 


OF THE SUN IS NEEDED HERE 


is so small it ean be held in the palin of your 
hand. It shines through zero-zero conditions. 

This amazing Westinghouse light source 
can be used as a basie part of any all-weather- 
approach-light system. It makes the pilot sure 
where he’s setting down his wheels after in- 
struments bring him in close. 

These brightest lights ever made. these 
pieces of the sun. are but one jewel ol superb 
enuineering and precision mantiacture from 
the valaxy of Westinghouse achievements. 

Pheyv are a reminder that on refrigerators or 
turbines. on motors or lamps. vou can be sure 


if t's Westinghouse. 
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from the trees and are scraped. ‘Uhe lac 
residue is washed and shipped to the 
U.S. 

Ihat’s where the Zinsser Co. takes 
over. Zinsser grinds, washes, bleaches, 
and dries the shellac; it packages it in 
a variety of forms, both dry and dis 
solved in alcohol as a liquid. The shel 
lac then goes out to manufacturers of 
electrical products for insulating pur 
poses, and to manufacturers of furni- 
ture, floor waxes, adhesives, optical 
goods, coated paper, felt hats, pharma 
ceuticals (to coat pills that don’t dis 
solve until they hit the intestines), 
printing inks, shoe dressings, and many 
other products 
¢ Dealer Policy—T’o the retailers who 
distribute Zinsser products, the com- 
pany tells a lot more than the method 
of manufacture. Zinsser is anxious to 
give him information on how shellac 
can be used; the retailer, after all, is the 
company’s link with the home owner 
who plans to finish his floors or seal a 
wood panel. Besides telling the dealer 
how to use shellac, Zinsser provides 
him with booklets for distribution to 
his customers. 

All of Zimnsser’s literature stresses 
the quality angle. “We trv to tell 
them,” says William Zinsser III, “that 
if they want the best shellac on the 
market, we've got it—but that means 
they've got to pay our price. We blend 
our shellacs, just the wavy a cigarette 
maker blends tobaccos, to get a con- 
stant, high-quality product. And you 
can’t sell quality at cut-rate prices.” 

The company is just as adamant on 
its selling terms as it is on the subject 
of quality. Zinsser doesn’t sell to any 
retailer whose credit is even remotely 
questionable (which has resulted in an 
unusually low percentage of credit 
losses); it supplies only sizable dealers, 
who, in turn, handle the smaller ac 
counts. 

Furthermore, there is no space on 

the expense accounts of the company’s 
salesmen for entertaining customers; 
the product is sold on its merits alone, 
or not sold at all. 
e New Products—The Zinssers’ concen 
tration on shellac has lead them into 
the development of several new shellac 
products. Uhey now make a covering 
called Bulls-I-Namel, which has all the 
characteristics of shellac, plus white 
pigment and flatness. 

The Zinssers figure they have pub 
licized it pretty well. 

In 1947, the company conducted a 
nationwide contest for painters. It 
offered cash prizes for the best stories 
of experiences with Bulls Eye shellac. 
But hundreds of painters wrote in glow- 
ing stories about Bulls-I-Namel instead. 
Phat didn’t win them any prizes, but it 
enabled Zinsser to put out a testimonial 
promotion picce on its unique shellac 
product 
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and plugs 


KEYSTONE 


’ “SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


For recessed heads, Keystone’s new special-process 
wire delivers the desired upsetting and die forming 
qualities with such a high degree of uniformity 
that finished product rejections are practically 
eliminated . . . individual inspection of screws is 
no longer necessary . . . die and plug life are often 
more than doubled. This new wire effects consider- 
able savings in the production of Phillips head, 
clutch head and cross recessed head screws. 


Keystone is prepared to help solve any of your 
industrial wire problems. If special treatment is 
called for, Keystone’s metallurgical research and 
testing facilities are available to supply the 
answers. We welcome your inquiry. 
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Beautiful diners add to your 
enjoyment of fine food 


Chicago— Twin Cities 
Spokane—Seattle— Tacoma 


TWIN C171: 


hianwatlus 


? a day each way 


Chicago— Milwaukee 
St. Paul— Minneapolis 
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Chicago— Des Moines— Omaha 
Sioux City —Sioux Falls 
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Serving Wisconsin River Valley 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 


Going where you go is a great fleet of new Mil- 
waukee Road HiawarTuas that are famous for 
giving the smoothest and quietest of high speed 
Sink back restfully while these Speed- 
liners race through the miles. Savor the pleas- 
ant warmth of Milwaukee Road hospitality. 
HiAWATHA equipment, the newest and finest 
on rails, includes such innovations as Skytop 
Lounge cars, radio-equipped Tip Top Tap 
cars, private-room sleepers and Luxurest 
coaches of new design. H. Sengstacken, Pass’r 
Traf. Mer., 708 Union Station, Chicago 6. 





Pleasing informality keynotes the Tip Top Tap car 


THE MILWAUKEE 


Hiawathas are rolling 
9000 miles a day! 











A merchandise bonus, like those pop- 
ular in the 1930's, is being used by 
Cory Corp. distributors to encourage 
retailers to carry larger stocks of Cory 
Rubberless glass coffee brewers. ‘lhe 
dealer buys five brewers, gets one free 

a 
Hardware outlets are now going to 
handle Minneapolis-Honeywell auto- 
matic thermostats for household use. 
The company formerly distributed them 
only through contractors and supply 
houses. A year-long marketing _ test 
changed the policy. 

e 
Commutation tickets by mail: The 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. will 
mail tickets out monthly to any com- 
muter who will arrange with his bank 
to deduct the cost regularly from his 
checking account, send a check to the 
C.R.N,J. 

e 
Record matinee audiences resulted from 
televising the World Series on the 
screen of Fabian Theaters’ Brooklyn 
Fox movie house (BW—Sep.17°49,p28) 
—despite a boost in weekday box-office 
prices from 55¢ to $1.20, week-end 
prices from 95¢ to $1.50. 

6 
Hidden microphones and wire recorders 
are being used by the New York sales- 
consultant firm of Horton & Henry to 
eavesdrop on sales personnel of stores. 
The idea is to correct faulty sales tech- 
niques. ; 

° 
Sylvania Television entered the con- 
sumer market on Sept. 15, when it 
began distribution in 15 eastern cities. 
Now it is beginning distribution in six 
major Far West and West Coast 
centers. 

° 
Distribution costs in retail drug stores 
will be studied by the National Assn. 
of Retail Druggists. 

° 
A five-package carton of Old Gold ciga- 
rettes is being test-marketed. P. Lorillard 
Co. is mum about the number of cities 
that are being tested. 

 e@ 

Ford dealers in the U.S. were pledged 
by Henry Ford II to do all that “‘pos- 
sibly can be done to increase British- 
made Ford sales in America.” Last vear 
3,661 British-made Fords were sold in 
the U.S. Sales so far this year are 4,673 

* \ 
Food-chain operators heard last week 
that 6,000 new supermarkets will be 
needed in the next decade. Lansing P. 
Shield, president of Grand Union Co., 
made his prediction on the basis of 
growing appetites and mounting family 
incomes 
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7 1875—Wisconsin offered a $10,000 re- 2 1892—First gasoline-driven car was 1913—First moving assembly line was 
ward to the person who would invent a built by Charles Duryea with screw used in auto plants! Gone, now, was 
steam carriage. George Seldon, Rochester, drivers and wrenches. Machine tools to aid much of the labor of carrying parts. In 
N. Y., was first and collected ... America’s this growing industry soon appeared. But 1915, Howell “Red Band” Motors appeared 
great auto industry was under way. parts still had to be assembled by hand. and soon were widely accepted in industry. 


FAMOUS AUTOMOTIVE FIRSTS! REMEMBER? 













Today—Through the magic 
of electrical horsepower, rc 
more “firsts” occur almost daily. _) 
For example, this automatic | 
boring and facing machine, 
equipped with two Howell to- 
tally enclosed, fan-cooled 
motors, automatically bores and 
faces side gear pockets of dif- 
ferential cases for the first time. 
The application of specially 
designed machines, powered by 
Howell industrial type motors, 
has done much to increase pro- 
duction, cut costs, and improve 
quality in many industries. 
These rugged, industrial type 
motors are also an important 
source of power on conveyors, 
pumps, cranes, air conditioning, 
dairy machinery and other vital 
equipment. 


Are you using Howell Motors? 


























Be 
Free enterprise encourages mass production, supplies more jobs— provides more goods for more people at less cost. 


( 2 
HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICH. 
Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 


—— Ooweut! 
Red Band 
moToRS 





Howell totally enclosed, fan-cooled 
motor—windings completely sealed 
against dirt and weather. 
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business MANAGEMENT | 
letterhead I 

| 
General Electric Co. ' 
Section A684-3 
Schenectady 5, N. Y ! 
Please send me a sample copy of theG-E | 
Resistance Welding Manual without cost 
or obligation, with details on how | can ' 
arrange for a FREE SHOWING of the 1 
film. (Extro copies at regular manual | 
price—S$!.00 \ 
Name Title I 
Company | 
Street . { 
City paca ' 

' 


DEL 


Give your key men 
the up-to-the-minute 
facts on... 

RESISTANCE WELDING 


New fact program helps 
cut costs in your plant 





Up-to-date knowledge of modern 
resistance welding is a must for 
your key men. Get this money 
saving information to them now! 
IT’s EASY—General Electric has pre- 
pared all the facts in an easy-to- 
take, visual manner that’s ideal for 
getting new ideas across fast. 
Here's what the resistance 
welding program offers: 
1. A fact-packed manual detailing the 
methods, practices, and equipment 
of modern resis ce welding. It 
spells out objectively — without sales 
bias —the many ways in which this 
versatile industrial tool cuts costs 
and increases speed. 
2. A full-color, sound motion picture, 
running about a half hour, showing 
how resistance welding solves prob- 
lems similar to yours. 
3. Fully-illustrated highlights booklets 
for individual study and review. 
Convince yourself first — 
We want you to judge for yourself 
whether the resistance welding pro- 
gram will pay off in your plant. That’s 
why we offer business execvtives this 
chance to examine the Kesistance 
Welding Manual without cost. 
Showings cost you nothing. With your 
manual, we'll tell you how to ar- 
range for a FREE film showing. 
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1 Mold and die are mounted on a hydraulic press in the Bacco casting process. ‘The die 
and cavity exert force on all sides of the hot metal at once. 









] Rough Sand Casting 
25 Machine Operations 


2 Bacco Casting 
3 Machine Operatio 














3 Process means savings in manufacturing time. The sand-cast part (1) needs 25 machin- 


ings; the Bacco-cast part (2) only three. Bacco process can be applied to . . . 


Casting Method Eliminates | 


Bacco process puts high pressure on hot metal from all 
sides, results in smooth surface that needs little or no machining. 


docs away with a lot of this final ma- 
chining. 

e Single Operation—The Bacco process 
is being developed by Harold H. Budds, 
president of Budds Aero Castings, Inc., 
Canaan, Conn. It is a process of Ger- 
man ongin that casts, molds, forges, and 


A new single-operation casting proc 
ess will soon be generally available to 
industry. It is especially suitable for 
casting, to extremely close tolerances, 
very complicated parts that ordinarily 
require many finishing operations after 
being cast. Its big advantage is that it 
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How WNPE HELPs INDUSTRY 
SAVE TIME, CUT COSTS... 





IS THE ANSWER — 
STICKS AT A TOUCH, 
TAKES CURVES 
PERFECTLY, GIVES 





y Excess metal is forced out when _ press 
closes and carries away impurities. The . . . 




















developed, carefully tested 


e laboratory- le strength, adhesion, 


ditions for tensi 
PERMACEL! 


PERMACEL TAPES ar 
under toughest con 
M stretch. Play safe—use 

t F h LET OUR TRAINED paper etgrr we 
_ sh - ng of cutting time and costs wit pentose 


4 Unusual shapes like this finned piece. Fins 
and holes are made in casting process. 


d help you find ways 


Ap A> 
—_—— — -* 
pos * 








coins a part to finished dimensions all 
in one operation. It does this by ap 
plying equal pressure to the molten 
metal from all sides at once. 

Budds by no means puts the Bacco 
process forward as a cure-all for the 
ills of the casting business. Nor does 
he think of it as a replacement for 


other processes, such as die-casting or INDUSTRIAL TAPES 


lost-wax casting. Lost wax, which re- 


quires many careful processing steps, INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION e NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


— 
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oo CRPRISE 





On June 24, 1949, the citi- 
zens of Cleveland, Mississippi, voted 
780 to 7 to issue $540,000 in indus- 
trial bonds to purchase a site and 
construct a building for Baxter 
Laboratories, Inc. 

This election was made possible 
by Mississippi’s BAWI Plan. It isa 
typical example of the attitude of 
Mississippi’s communities—both 
large and small—towards new in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

The $540,000 represents a consid- 
erable savings in initial capital out- 
lay for Baxter Laboratories, but 
even more important to the success 
of this company’s new venture is 
the overwhelming vote of confidence 
which they received from the people 
of Cleveland. 









Maszsini town 
gives new Indusiry 


780 to7 


Vote of Confidence 








Cleveland is only one of sixty- 
three Mississippi municipalities 
which have successfully voted in- 
dustrial bonds under the BAWI 
Plan. These and others are ready to 
prove again Mississippi’s attitude 
toward industry by action at the 
polls. 
Other Advantages 

Industries seeking new plant loca- 
tions will find that Mississippi 
offers all the important factors nec- 
essary for a successful industrial 
operation. Besides the exclusive 
provisions of the BAWI Plan, these 
include: A wealth of annually re- 
placeable agricultural raw prod- 
ucts...an economic growth much 
greater than the national average 

.a reservoir of intelligent, native- 
born labor... access to the world’s 
largest reserves of natural gas... 
and plentiful electric power. 


For Specific Information As To How Mississippi's BAW! Plan Can Provide A Building For Your 
Industry .. . Call or Write. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BAWI 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


state Y INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building Jackson, Mississippi 
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INCREASED DENSITY of Bacco-cast 
part is shown by microphotographs of con- 
ventionally cast section (left) and Bacco- 
cast section. 


is more suitable for many types of small, 
intricate parts where extremely high 
dimensional accuracy is vital. Die-cast- 
ing is less expensive, and can mass- 
produce at a much higher rate. 

As an example of a casting for which 

lis process is made to order, Budds 
cites a camera part of high definition 
that formerly required 25 separate ma- 
chine operations for finishing. When it 
is cast by the Bacco process, only three 
simple machinings are needed. 
e The Details—Here’s how the Bacco 
process works. A die and its corres- 
ponding cavity are mounted on a con- 
ventional four-poster hydraulic press— 
the cavity on the bed of the press, the 
dic on the ram. The die and the cavity 
together make up the mold for the part 
to be cast. And the cavitv is made in 
separately articulated sections so that 
pressure can be applied in all directions. 
(This is the chief difference from diec- 
casting, which applies pressure in only 
one direction.) 

After the correct amount of molten 
metal is poured into the cavity, the ram 
descends. Pressure is applied to the top 
of the part by the ram, through the die 
itself. At the same time, pressure is ap 
plied to the sides by the articulated sec- 
tions of the cavitv, which are actuated 
by cams attached to the ram 
e Impurities Forced Out—As the dic 
and the cavity come together, excess 
metal is squeezed out, carrying with it 
the impurities and gases that were in 
the metal when it was poured. 

After the metal solidifies, but while 
it is still hot, still more pressure is ap 
plied. This coining action squeezes the 
part down to its final dimensions, and 
leaves it with a verv smooth surface that 
requires little or no further finishing. 
he extra pressure involved in the coin 
ing also increases the densitv of the 
metal. Result: A Bacco-cast part often 
has better tensile strength and elonga- 
tion qualitics than are guaranteed by 
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“Magnet Wire? 
I didn’t even know ROEBLING made it!... 





THIS VISIT to just one of the 
Roebling works has been an eye- 
opener. Everyone in my line knows 
Roebling wire rope, but I never 
heard that you stack up so big in 
electrical wires and cables.” 


Many people are surprised to learn of the 
wide diversity of Roebling’s line of wires 
and wire products. It is often news, too, 
that several different items in the Roebling 
line are used in one and the same field. In 
mines and quarries, for example, Roebling 
Wire Rope, Aggregate Screens and Port- 
able Electrical Cable are all likely to be on 
the job together. Wherever there’s industry s 
there are Roebling products that help bring 
highest efficiency and lowest service cost. 








a 


py. 





_— 


WOVEN WIRE FABRIC. Roebling 
weaves wire screens to meet every sort of 
industrial requirement. From large size 
Aggregate Screens to'closely woven Filter 
Cloths, wires made of special steels and 
non-ferrous metals bring new measures of 
resistance to abrasion and corrosion. 


WIRE ROPE. Roebling wire rope is 
made in a complete range of types and 
always affords a rope that’s right for every 
application. For easy handling, smooth 
operation and long life on the job, Roebling 
Preformed “Blue Center” Wire Rope is 
unsurpassed. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE — CABLE — 
MAGNET WIRE. With more than 60 
standard types, Roebling’s line of electrical 
wire and cable meets practically all trans- 
inission, distribution and service needs . . . 
The insulation of Roevar Magnet Wire is 


“oh Sanger “Pa 
me 





10 to 40 times tougher than other types— 
first choice for high-speed winding. 


ROUND—FLAT—SHAPED WIRE. 
Manufacturers adopt Roebling high carbon 
wire for its dependable uniformity which 
minimizes machine stoppages and rejects, 
and pulls down production costs. 


Get full information about the Roebling 
products that might effect savings and 
boost efficiency in your operations. Write 
or call your nearest Roebling branch office. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton 2,N. J. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * 
Boston, 51 Sleeper St. ® Caicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt 
Rd. *® Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N. E. ® Denver, 
1635 Ith St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * Los 
dngeles, 216 S. Alameda St. ®* New York, 19 Rector 
St. * Philadelphia, 12 8. 12th St. * Pittsburgh, 855 W. 
North Ave. *® Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. * 
San Francisco, 1740 17th St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. So. 
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TOULMIN’S TOULMIN’S 
ANTI-TRUS! ANTL-TRUST 
LAWS LAWS 
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ANTI 
LAWS 


TOULMIN" 
RUS! ANTI-TRUS 


LAWS LAWS 


TOULMIN'S 
ANTI-TRUS! 


TOULMIN’S 
ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


TOULMI 
ANT] TRUST 
LAWS 


Gayton Act 
Federal Trade 


ommassion Act 


Sherman A 
egsiatrve end 


eaomic Histor 


\Rterpretainys 


pplemental Acts 


ANDERSON 


TYPICAL CHAPTER HEAD- 

INGS, SHOWING THE WIDE 

RANGE OF SUBJECTS 

TREATED— 

Congressional History of the 
Sherman Act 

Trusts and Combinations at 
Common Law 

Constitutionality of the Sherman 
Act 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Miller-Tydings Act—Resale Price 
Maintenance 

Clayton Act—As Amended by 
Robinson-Patman Act 

Federal Trade Commission Act— 
As Amended by Wheeler-Lea 
Act 

Organization of the Federal Trade 
Commission 

Powers of the 
Basing Point Systems 
Fixing 

Unfair Competition 

Tying Clauses in Patent License 
Contracts 

Price Control in Patent License 
Contracts 

Fair Trade Laws 
Control and the 
Laws 

Patent Pools 

Trade-Marks and the Anti-Trust 
Laws 

Copyrights and the Anti-Trust 
Aaws 

Control of Marketing and Distri- 
bution under the Patent Laws 

Control of Raw and Semi- 
Fabricated Materials under the 
Anti-Trust Laws 


Commission— 
Price- 


Patent Price 
Anti-Trust 


Patent Licenses as Interstate 
Trade 

Insurance and the Anti-Trust 
aws 

Labor and the Anti-Trust Laws 


Transportation and the Anti- 
rust Laws 

Cross-License Systems and the 
Anti-Trust Laws 

Banking and the Anti-Trust Laws 

Professions and the Anti-Trust 
Laws 

International Patent License Sys- 
tem 


58 


volun aws by Feder? 


Forms 
Bibhography 
Eoonormc Pec 
Table of Cases 
Maser bodes 





to 
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one DE 
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crees, 


By HARRY AUBREY TOULMIN, Jr. 


J.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Dayton and Washington 


Seven large, deluxe volumes, size 7 x 16, Caledonia type 


EVERY BUSINESS LIBRARY NEEDS THIS SET 


which deals with Labor, Mergers, Size, Patent Pools, Pur- 
chase of Competitors, Chain Stores, Unfair Competition, 
and related business subjects and problems. 


Send for 16-Page Brochure and Specimen 
Pages - - No Charge - - No Obligation. 


THE W. #1. ANDERSON COMPARY 


Business Book Dept. 


Cincinnati 





the maker of the metal for the particular 
alloy used. Frequently a Bacco part will 
be 10% to 40% stronger than the man- 
ufacturer’s specifications for the casting 
metal. 

e Critical—The critical factors in the 
process are (1) the temperatures of the 
die-cavity and molten metal, and (2) 
the articulated construction of the diec- 
cavity assembly. 

The die-cavity is heated by built-in 
electrical-resistance elements. Its tem- 
perature, and that of the metal, must 
be held within definite limits, depend- 
ing on the metal’s characteristics and 
other variables. Fach metal or alloy has 
its own optimum working temperature; 
it can be determined only after consider- 
able experimental casting of sainple 
parts. 

Die-cavities for the process are de- 

signed and built to the exact di- 
mensions of the finished part. ‘The con- 
struction, of course, depends on the 
form of the part. If it has four sur- 
faces, then the die-cavity may be broken 
up into four movable sections. A die- 
cavity for a simpler part will, naturally, 
be less complicated. 
e No Limit—Up to now, the largest cast- 
ing turned out by the Bacco process 
weighs only 5 Ib., measures only about 
192 cu. in. But Budds says there is no 
theoretical limit to the size of parts that 
the process can turn out. The only prac- 
tical limit depends on the size of the 
press available. 

Another point: As the design of the 

part becomes more irregular, pressures 
applied to the die and cavity sections 
must increase. A simple part, with flat 
surfaces, may need only moderate pres- 
sure, while one with intricate contours 
may require very high pressure to get the 
desired definition. 
e Will Be Licensed—Although opera- 
tions so far have been on a development 
basis, the company has mass-produced 
several different parts under contract. 
But Budds points out that this is the ex- 
ception; the company’s plant facilities 
are such that it definitely is not a mass- 
production organization. 

Once the development of Bacco satis- 
fics Budds, the company will license the 
process to other manufacturers. 


PORTABLE GAS TURBINE 


Engineers on the West Coast last 
week were busy discussing the newest 
entry into the gas-turbine field: an auto- 
motive-size, portable job that delivers 
84+ hp.—but weighs only 98 Ib. ‘The en- 
gine, heretofore a military secret, was 
displayed at the aeronautical meeting of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
at Los Angeles. It operates at 40,000 
r.p.m. and is practically vibrationless. It 
was made up by AiResearch Mfg. Co., 
under Navy sponsorship, to power elec- 
trical and heating devices. 
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REDUCE WEAR AND CARE 


with Torrington 
Needle 
Bearings 

















| r ‘ Glenn L. Martin Company reduces 
wear and maintenance in many con- 
trol mechanisms of the P4M-1 Mer- 
cator and other Martin planes by us- 
ing high-capacity Needle Bearings. 


John Deere equips its hay balers 
and other farm implements and trac- 
tors with efficient, compact Torring- 
ton Needle Bearings to allow long 
periods of field operation with mini- 
mum time out for lubrication. 





The smooth anti-friction operation of Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings means less wear and care in all kinds of equipment. 
Needle Bearings carry greater radial loads than any other 
type of anti-friction bearing of comparable size. This extra 
capacity assures extra service life, with sustained smoothness 
and precision. Needle Bearings also retain an ample reserve 


Twin Disc Clutch Company's of lubricant to cushion wear and allow long periods of non- 

Hydro-Sheave Drive enables , 7 

motors to start up smoothly stop operation. 

ler load. Needle Bearins . . . 

ners heeappaaresonnee-< Design your equipment for long service and trouble-free 

help keep it running smooth- vale : 

ly with little maintenance 

attention. Our engineers will be glad to help you. Tut Torrincton Com- 
PANY, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. District Offices 
and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and 


Canada. 


operation by using compact, high-capacity Needle Bearings. 





TORRINGTON /£/7/; BEARINGS 


Needle - Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller - Ball - Needle Rollers 
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Package 
Assembly and 
Closing 

Cost Less 


with ACME 
SILVERSTITCHER 


You save time. You save 
labor. You save materials. 
And this three-way saving 
cuts—yes, cuts—the cost 
of packaging. Find out 
how wire stitching can 
help you save. Ask an 
Acme representative to 
show you. Mail the coupon 
for further details. 
STITCHING WIRE DIVISION 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 


SAAT AAA 





ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-229 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Send booklet, “*Profit by Stitching.”’ 

]) Have representative call. 

Name 
Company 
Address iis 
State 


City Zone 
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THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 





UTTING production costs on 

a product that mostly involves 
hand labor looks like a tough job 
at first glance. And it is—because 
there are work corners that can’t be 
cut, costs that can’t be shaved. It 
takes some thinking to get beyond 
those corners and find the spots 
along the production road where 
you can do a bit of speeding. 

Last week, Johnson-Carper F'ur- 
niture Co. showed how it had man- 
aged to trim a good slice of costs at 
its new plant setup at Roanoke, 
Va. It has done the job without 
drastic elimination of hand labor 
and without impairing quality. 

On the business of cutting manu- 
facturing costs, the furniture maker 
is up against it. First of all, he 
can’t do too much about simplify- 
ing the design; he pretty much has 
to stick with a traditional shape. 
Secondly, he has to work with 
wood. Wood is a pretty versatile 
material, but you can’t handle it 
the way you can handle metal, for 
instance. You can’t bang it into 
shape; you can’t weld or join it by 
simple methods; and wood is a 
tough customer when it comes to 
finishing. 


ONALD L. JORDAN, presi 
D dent of Johnson-Carper, laid 
out $600,000 to modernize his 
plant. He gets mileage out of this 
outlay because he looked at all the 
angles before he started. Then he 
put the money where it would do 
the most good. 

Jordan 1s a cost-cutter from away 
back. He was one of the first fur 
niture makers to apply synthetic 
finishing resins to his products, one 
of the first to use overhead convey 
carry pieces through the 
painting, finishing, and bufhng op 
erations. A year or so ago, he 
realized that those steps weren't 
cnough; he needed bigger brooms 
to clear up his plant operation. 

In many ways, the Johnson 
Carper modernization follows the 
production thinking of the auto 
motive industry. J-C simplified its 
product where it could. But the 
big stress was on strengthening 
weak production spots—especially 
where hand work wasn’t involved. 
The idea was to cut down time- 
wasting intermediate handling, to 
get the work to and from worker 
stations in a hurry, on a timetable 


ors to 


basis. ‘This meant mechanizing a 
lot of the operations. Even some 
of the manual operations could be 
speeded by powered hand tools. 


HE MECHANIZATION be- 
gan at the beginning. The raw 
wood feeds in from seven new auto- 
matically controlled kilns, which 
take out moisture. Then it is 
moved to conditioning rooms that 
bring the wood to plant tem- 
perature. A conveyor rolls the 
wood through a bank of cutting 
saws (these are hand-controlled, 
but cutting speed is about the high 
est in the industry). Roller con- 
veyors push the cut wood on to 
gluing stations. Here again hand 
operation takes over briefly, to load 
machines that apply the glue, build 
up the cores on which veneer will 
be placed by a couple of hydraulic 
presses. The presses are fed from 
specially designed fixtures which are 
loaded by two workers. 
Once the cores are veneered, they 
travel to another point in the plant, 


where automatic saws, molders, 
drills do the necessary grooving, 
dovetailing, and boring. Then 


comes a big hand job—assembling 
the pieces, in special jigs, into 
bureaus, dressers, beds. After this, 
they take a last long ride on a 5,800- 
ft. conveyor. They travel past water- 
curtained sprav booths, through 
drving ovens, past buffing stations, 
where they get a rub-down by 
hand. Finally, the conveyor de- 
livers the finished furniture into a 
packing and shipping point. 


LL THE WAY through, the 
emphasis is on: (1) getting 
places fast with all the possible help 
machinery can give; and (2) mak 
ing sure that automatic machines 
are casy to set up 
Jordan has overlooked no_ bets 
on improving efficiency. He knows 
the human factor is important. He 
has put in a new collection system 
that keeps the air clean of sawdust. 
A new electrical distribution system 
makes for greater safety. And 
finally, he has thrown in a wage- 
incentive system for good measure. 
lop furniture experts agree that 
he has hit a sound formula. The 
new plant, thev say, is probably the 
most efficient in the industry. And, 
with all the streamlining, it still 
turns out a handmade product. 
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is “peanuts”? 


¥" may save only “‘peanuts” by changing 
one business form to meet a new 

situation. But being able to change every form— 
your entire systems work—change them 

quickly and economically, can mean a 
substantial saving. 

You can have this important flexibility by 
using A. B. Dick mimeographs. And you won’t 
sacrifice speed, legibility, over-all economy, or 
easy operation to get this flexibility. For unlike 
other duplicating processes, mimeographing 
makes no compromise with one quality to 
excel in another. Mimeographing 
is BALANCED duplicating. 

Ask your nearby A. B. Dick representative 
to explain BALANCED duplicating. 

Or, send in the coupon below for full details. 








Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating 


 A.B.Dick 


the first name in mimeographing 


MODEL 435 

The last word in a 
mimeograph. Table-top 
model with built-in 
electric motor. Lets 
operator sit down. 
Model 27 stand with 
foot control illustrated. 
For use with all makes 
of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


See our display at the NOMA convention in Philadelphia 
BOOTHS 216-218 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BW-10249 


NEW ACCESSORIES 720 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Complete new line of 
styli, lettering guides, 

and screen plates. 
Produce professional 


| would like complete information on how BALANCED Duplicating 
can help me to reduce operating costs. 








looking copies with a NAME Lt hea ue 
wide range of type faces, 
illustrations, drawings, 
and shadings. New COMPANY Selene atiendesti plaka iat 
roll point stylus makes 
handwriting easy. ADDRESS ; er etl; re 7a 
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SOLVENT RECOVERY 
EARNS 


many industries, such as 


* Cellulose Preparation 

* Degreasing 

¢ Dry Cleaning 

¢ Film Manufacture 

« Gasoline Recovery 

e Linoleum Manufacture 
« Moisture Proofing 

« Painting 

¢ Plastics Manufacture 

* Printing 

* Vegetable Oil Extraction 
¢ Wire Coating 


Sorvents going up the stack represent 


_ pure waste if not a hazard as well. Every 


dollar’s worth recovered is a dcllar 
earned. Don’t vent your solvent into 
the air. A Blaw-Knox Solvent Recovery 
System will save it at a cost so low that 
the system generally pays for itself in 
from 3 to 5 years. 


Not only is the first cost of a Blaw-Knox 
Solvent Recovery Plant low; it requires 
a minimum of labor, maintenance, steam 
power or water. It is installed and 
turned over to you ready to go... all 
under one contract. Ask for Bulletin 2260. 
* 7 
Chemical Plants Division offers to the chemical 
and all specialized manufacturing and processing 
industries expert comprehensive engineering and 
construction services; it will furnish complete 
plants or modernize existing plants. 











Air Prospecting 


Latest methods make it 
possible to do preliminary 
prospecting for oil and ores 
almost entirely by plane. 


Before long, the normal way to find 
out what is underground will be to fly 
over it; preliminary prospecting for oil, 
ores, and other deposits will be carried 
on by plane. That's the prediction 
of Hans Lundberg, president of ‘Toron 
to’s Lundberg Explorations, expressed 
in a speech at the Colorado School of 
Mines’ 75th anniversary excrcises. 

Planes can be equipped with instru- 
ments that record on paper. Thus, 
criss-cross or patterned flight will pro 
duce complete maps showing basic geo 
logical structures. Electronic fingers 
will give the geologist a general picture 
of what rock masses lic bencath the 
surface, as well as their shape and size. 
e Basic Methods—Modern geophysics 
obtains geological information in four 
ways: by determining (1) magnetic char 
acteristics, (2) specific gravity, (3) elec 
trical conductivity, and (+) plastic be 
havior of the strata 

Ihe first three methods are now be 
ing used—or will shortly be used—in 


Padded Cell for Noise 


To measure how noisy noise really is, 
scientists at Illinois Institute of ‘Technology 
use a padded cell. The cell walls are made 
of 6-in.-thick Fiberglas; the floor is 4-in.- 
thick soft rubber. Purpose of the sound- 
deadened construction is to insure accurate 
decibel measurements. “Patients” studied 
in the cell so far have ranged from a 20-Ib., 
l-hp. lawnmower motor to a 200,000-Ib., 
2,000-hp. diesel engine. 
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.. with this New Low-cost 


Underwood Sundstrand 
Portable Posting M achine 


This revolutionary, low-cost ma- 
chine makes machine accounting 
profitable for any business. . . 
even those having only a few 
postings per day. 

It performs 14 operations au- 
tomatically . including auto- 
matic printing of dates and de- 
scriptive symbols . . . automatic 
tabulation . . . automatic subtrac- 
tion . . . automatic printing of 
debit and credit balances. Never 
before have so many automatic 
time-saving features been com- 
bined in a posting machine... at 
so low a price. 


EASY TO LEARN 

There’s nothing complicated 
about this new Underwood Sund- 
strand. Only 10 numeral keys. 
Your present office workers 
quickly learn this keyboard .. . 
ines a fast “touch” method 
after a few minutes’ practice. 


Operators say this machine 
saves eye strain... eliminates 
waste motion and fatigue. 


A VERSATILE MACHINE 
Here’s a machine that never needs 
to be idle. In fact, it quickly pays 
for itself because it helps with so 
many jobs. You can switch from 
one application to another in a 
few seconds... simply by chang- 
ing a single control plate. 

And, in addition to postin 
work, this new Underwood Sunde 
strand will extend or verify in- 
voices, calculate discounts, figure 
percentages or do any other figur- 
ing jobs that involve addition, 
subtraction, multiplication or 
division. 

Get all the facts about this re- 
markable, low-cost machine. Call 
your Underwood Representative 
for a demonstration or mail cou- 
pon for descriptive folder today! 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines . . 
Paper. . 
ONE PARK AVENUE 


. Typewriters ... 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 


Accounting Machines . . . Carbon 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 








Use this all-purpose 
machine to speed up 
posting of — 

Accounts Receivable 
... Accounts Payable... 
General Ledger... 
Inventory... Payroll 
...and for all types 

of miscellaneous 
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Underwood Corporation, 
(Adding Machine Div.) 
One Park Avenue, 

New York 16, N.Y. 
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t POSTING wacHiNE 


Please send me illustrated folder describing the new 
Model 8143P Underwood Sundstrand Portable 
Posting Machine. BW 10-22-49 
Name 


Company 


Street 





City_ Zone State 




































Ready, Willing and Able 






























TO COMBAT ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


asa flash, Zlomali 


forced down . 





- +. & famous oo of the 
4+ ? 


iil bpunkle 


/; Family 
. provides basic fire costaction for 






process equipment and storage in the 
chemical and petroleum industries 
On-the-spot protection for quench 
tanks, dryers, explosive hazards, con- 
oil filled 


electrical equipment and other units 


veyor openings, air filters, 


vital to production line operations. 
Mit 
EVELOPME ENG 
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FIRST IN FIRE 
NEERING 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


FIRES 


Only a hint of flame at this bank of high voltage transformers and— quick 
FIRE-FOG goes into action. From strategically positioned 
nozzles, a concentration of fine water spray is directed at the blaze. Flames are 
. the fire area cooled In but a matter of seconds, extinguishment 


is complete and damage to equipment confined only to the point of fire origin. 


Even out-of-service time has been held to a minimum. 


“ 
Lidommiilion, 


Although a relatively new development, 
Millomalic FRREFOG is widely recognized by both 
utility companies and private users. Designed spe- 
cifically for your particular risk it is electrically safe 
and carries the approval of all leading insurance 
authorities. 

More detailed information, especially as to 
how Gdomalic FIREFOG can serve your needs is 
available upon request and surveys and estimates 
will be furnished without cost or obligation. 
Write today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP. OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


busncklou 


ROTECTION 


VANUFACTURE INSTALLAT! 








airplanes and_ helicopters. No. 4— 
determining the plastic behavior of rock 
—is a ground operation; it’s accom- 
plished by setting off explosions and 
studying how the resulting shock waves 
travel. 

e War Development—The search for 
Nazi submarines during the war gave 
airborne gcology its big push. lo ferret 
out the enemy’s underw: iter .craft, the 
military services borrowed the mag- 
netometer—long used in prospecting 
work—and had planes tow the device at 
the end of a cable. ‘This, in tum, 
showed the senalerhiciits how to use 
the instrument at high speeds in the 
air for their own work. 

During the war, scientists found effec- 
tive use for the technique in searching 
out iron ore and ‘other strategic ma- 
terials (BW—May18'46,p39). The flying 
magnetometer has since been used to 
map hundreds of thousands of square 
miles and is now standard equipment. 
e New Techniques—Here are the newer 
developments Lundberg outlined: 

e. The ultra-sensitive gravitometer tells 
specific gravity. It is now regularly 
used at ground level and has_ been 
tried experimentally in planes. Lund- 
berg says that this, too, will be standard 
airborne equipment within a year. 

e Instruments that record the presence 
of different rock masses through clec- 
trical potential and conductivity are also 
being tested for use in planes. Elec- 
tronic pulses “fingerprint” different 
rocks by the use of alternating current 
and specially shaped waves. Rock types 
and formations will show up as patterns 
on an oscilloscope in the cabin of 
plane; these patterns can then be identi- 
fied by comparison with the patterns 
made by known formations. 

e Fast and Cheap—L undberg says that 
the cost of surveying an area completely 
comes to about 1% of what it costs 
to do it on foot. Morcover, airborne 
prospectors can do the general job in 
about 1/500 the time. When it looks 
as though the air survey has found 
something, geologists can go in to give 
a close look at the spot. 

Lundberg figures that this will mean 
discoveries of ore in inaccessible regions 
that might never have been examined 
otherwise. Helicopters could be used 
to map the terrain, to land parties for 
working the likely spots, and to bring 
in geologists and supplies for more in- 


tensive search. 


DU PONT’S TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Last week, FE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. took the wraps off of some of 
the rescarch work it is doing on textile 
dyeing and printing. ‘Vechnicians at- 
tending the American Assn. of ‘Textile 
Chemists’ annual convention at Atlantic 
Citv heard about 

(1) A continuous method of applying 
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io HILTON OPERATED HOTELS j 
beautiful Lake Michigan. Its superb facilities, conveniences and services ¥ In Chicago } 
Req THE STEVENS and : 
Fy Tue Parmer House ; 
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In Washington, D. C. ; 
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C N. HILTON, oatsioent 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE « THE STEVENS ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 



















Photos Courtesy of 
General Electric Co. and 
Boeing Airplane Co. 


com KROPP 


. = 
a The toughness of Kropp forgings helps make possible 
SA ans the terrific thrust of the J-47 Turbojet engine — power 
plant of America’s great new jet fighters and bombers—including the 
B-47 “Stratojet,” The World’s Fastest Bomber. 

In all modern machines that fly, float or run... vital parts subject to 
stress are forgings. Thousands of these forgings carry the Kropp trade 
mark... because America’s leading machine designers know and value 
Kropp’s dependable quality. Our facilities are at your service, too.We invite 
your quotation on drop, hammer or upset “forgings to your specifications.” 
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KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 








Are you receiving "FORGINGS the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”. 
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dyeing acids to wool that may result in 
cutting dycing time to six minutes— 
compared with the hour needed for 
present batch methods. 

(2) Ways of applying vat coloring 
methods to acetate rayons for the first 
time, 

(3) Techniques that will permit vat- 
coloring of cotton and rayon ribbons. 
With ribbon, the process insures maxi- 
mum fastness to light, perspiration, and 
water-spotting. 

Du Pont said that some of the proc- 
esses are just about emerging from the 
laboratory; the company also pointed 
out that it has other iniportant textile 
studies ‘in the works.”” For example, its 
chemists are now absorbed in the basic 
problem of getting shrink-resistance 
into wool. Wool tops and raw stock 
are already being dyed with vat colors 
for the automotive industry, but du 
Pont’s experimental work is aimed at 
broader applications of vat colors to 
wool. 

Vistors also got demonstrations of the 
effectiveness of du Pont’s new flame- 
retardant—Erifon—and information on 
how to apply the treatment 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Mercury capsules trace the progress of 
underground fires in coal veins at the 
Bureau of Mine’s experimental coal-to- 
gas station near Birmingham, Ala. 
When fire reaches capsules sunken into 
the veins, the mercury vaporizes. This is 
detected by an instrument developed 
by General Electric. 

° 
Heated air in Signode Steel Strapping 
Co.’s new Baltimore plant is pressur- 
ized by Dravo Corp. heating equip 
ment. [his prevents cold air from rush- 
ing in through frequently opened ship- 
ping doors during winter. 

° 
Actinium, a rare radioactive clement, is 
in quantity production at International 
Rare Metals Refinery, Inc. ‘The element 
is about 150 times as active as radium. 

7 
A new bottled-gas plant is under con- 
struction at Burlington, Vt., for Socony- 
Vacuum. Its output: 100 cylinders a 
day. 

; @ 

A style manual has been prepared by 
the American Standards Assn. for tech- 
nical literature. 

e 
A new railroad bridge for the Ilinois 
Central across the Ohio River at Cairo, 
Il., has a tricky construction kink. 
American Bridge Co. will put up the 
new bridge temporarily alongside the 
old one, then replace the present bridge, 
section by section. 
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ANNOUNCING LITHOFECT™ 


... one of the finest coated papers ever made for offset printing 


Silken, mirror-smoothness...brightness that snaps, sings, 
sparkles! It would be hard to find another offset paper to 
equal the magnificent beauty and superb quality of this 
newest Levelcoat* paper. In Lithofect, you've found a 
paper fashioned with infinite precision to give offset print- 
ing an exciting new sharpness. With exceptional pick re- 
sistance and fast setting time, this new Lithofect also sets 
the standard for offset printability. Rich, solid blacks in 

















ithofect 






monotone, and smooth glossy color prints are rendered 
without loss in density. The Lithofect base sheet, made 
with new LongLac fibers, is so strong that base sheet fail- 
ure is unknown. Indeed, performance on the press reaches 
a new high in dependability with this great new paper. 
Now... look first at Levelcoat—the completely balanced 
line of distinguished printing papers. Ask your Levelcoat 


paper distributor for samples. 


Levetcoat* printing papers are made 
in the following grades: Hirrct*, 
Trerect*, Litnorect*, Murtirect* 
and Rororect*. 


CORPORATION *« NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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12 TO 18 HOURS MORE PRODUCTION PER WEEK 


changing to a Sun cutting oil with 


A Sun “Job Proved” Oil Cures Bearing Trouble in 
Rolling Mill, Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Bearing trouble was cutting a strip 
mill’s production way down, and 
biting deep into profits as well. The 
back-up rolls stuck and became 
dented, marring the steel. Every 
replacement of the rolls meant a 
shutdown. Production losses ran 
into thousands of tons a month, 


and the situation was critical. 


Looking for a solution to the 


costly problem, the mill adopted a 
“Job Proved” Sun Oil for the roll- 


SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


neck bearings. The trouble stopped 
at once. Production time was in- 
creased by as much as 18 hours a 
week. Back-up rolls lasted their 
normal life, and product quality 
was restored. 

This is typical of the increased 
production, improved quality and 
savings made possible wherever Sun 
petroleum products are used. For 
example, a clock manufacturer in- 
creased production 15 percent by 


“JOB PROVED” IN INDUSTRY 


fast-cooling properties. A machine 
tool manufacturer solved a “‘jump 
and chatter” 
designed machine by adopting 
Sunoco Way Lubricant. Changing 


problem on a newly 


toa Sun oil for bearing-lubrication, 
a paper mill saved $3,000 on main- 
tenance cost in 22 months. 

For information about Sun ‘‘Job 
Proved” products for your indus- 
try, call the nearest Sun office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd. 


Toronto and Montreal 


Pt 


~=SUNOCO=> 
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Flameless Jet Heater 


Hot Jet Heater provides a flamcless 
blast of hot air or gas for heating, melt 
ing, sealing, or welding plastics. Hot 
Jet is suited for fabrication of plastics 
such as polyethylene, nylon, and poly- 
vinyl chloride. 

The Jet Heater and its control unit 
come in a carrving case. The heater is 
designed like a gun for easy handling 
in close quarters. It delivers air or gas 
at any temperature up to 700F at pres 
sures from 5 to 40 p.s.i. Air is normally 
used as the heating medium, but Hot 
Jet can use carbon dioxide, nitrogen, or 
the like where an inert gas is called for. 
Steam and hydrogen can also be used, 
with proper precautions. 

The control unit has a voltage ad- 
juster with a calibrated, easy-to-read dial. 
A pressure-reducing valve adjusts the 
pressures supplied to the heater. The 
valve can operate from air or gas sup 
plies having pressures as high as 300 
Dsl, 

The electric and air cables that con- 
nect the heater to the control unit are 
treated to resist water, oil, and chemical 
action. The electrical circuit of the 
unit is rated at 450 watts at 115 v., a.c. 
e Source: De Bell & Richardson, Inc., 
Hazardville, Conn. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Light-Path for Sawing 

Edgerlite, when used with a saw-mill 
edger, casts a line on the board to be 
cut and shows the path that the saw 
will follow... The device takes the guess 
work out of setting edger saws to get 
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the most efficient cut from the board. 

Specially designed lights hung in the 
ceiling of the mill throw shadow lines 
onto the boards below. The lighting 
assembly is connected to the edging 
saw through a series of levers. Any ad- 
justment in the position of the saw will 
automatically bring about a correspond- 
ing shift in the position of the projected 
shadow line on the board. 

Edgerlite, the company says, allows 
savings in both the quantity and quality 
of the lumber obtained from the board. 
e Source: Edgerlite, 21 Bennett St., 
Jersey Citv 4, N. J. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Chemical Analyzer 

Klectro-Chemograph, Type FE, helps 
determine the identity and quantity of 
chemicals in a solution minus the drudg 
cry that comes with complicated control 
techniques. The instrument can be 
uscd for basic research in the drug, 
petroleum, and soap industries. 

It analyzes the contents of a_ test 
sample, and automatically logs the data 
on a chart. It measures organic and in- 
organic impurities as small as one part 
in a million. Once a procedure has 
been worked out by the user for any 
solution, the Electro-Chemograph _be- 
comes an accurate and convenient 
quality-control tool. 

The unit is a one-piece console model 
designed for fast clectro-analysis of a 
solution. As a steadily increasing voltage 
is applied across the test solution, the 
instrument shows the current and volt- 
age at which each substance is liberated 
from the solution. From these data, 








KNOCK OUT 
BULK, WEIGHT 
and HIGH COSTS 
in YOUR 
ADDRESSING 
DEPARTMENT 
with 


Any standard 
typewriter sten- 
cils addresses in- 
to Elliott non- 
metallic address 
ecards and they 
can be filed in any 
metal address 
, plate cabinet. 
To/learn how easy it is to change from 
metal address plates to non-metallic 
Elliott Address Cards, without disturbing 
your addressing department, phone the 
nearest Elliott Office listed under Ad- 
dressing Machines in your classified tele- 
phone directory or write 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


151-V ALBANY ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















/t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


New York State wholesalers do 
more business than those of 
any other state—190% more 
business, according to the lat- 
est census, than the next high- 
est state; and 26% of the na- 
tion’s total wholesale business! 
For more facts, write: N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, Room 
177, 112 State St., Albany 7,N.Y. 

















































Letters get Attention 
...get Results 


Your “Mr. Prospect” is likely to be an 
extremely busy man. His mail is heavy 
... his time is limited. It is only natural 
that the usual form letters receive but 
. and a trip to the 

















a quick glance.. 
wastebasket. 

Not so with personalized Auto-typed 
letters. They are individually typed by 
automatic machine, completely personal, 


There are five Auto- 
typist models, each de- 
signed to do a particular 

job. We would be pleased to furnish 
you with complete information. 


and command a busy man’s attention. 
An Auto-typed letter is segregated with 
your prospect’s regular business corre- 


typing at a high sustained speed and 
without possibility of error. Yet the 
Auto-typist can stop automatically at 
any predetermined point for manual 
insertion of additional personalized data. 
Experience has proved that one ordi- 
nary typist operating Auto-type equip- 
ment can turn out as many as 500 
individually typed letters a day. 


spondence and will be acted upon. 

The cost of an Auto-typed letter is 
surprisingly low ... averaging 2¢ to 3¢ 
a letter, depending on the length. Your 
typist manually types in the heading. 
Then merely by pushing a button, the 
Auto-typist takes over from there, 


The Iesto-trypist 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN MANUFACTURING PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


it Oe ee 















Correspondence Clinic | AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. | 
Ba Aa aa Dept. 910-C 614 No.Carpenter St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
1 a os po a garcia Please send me complete information on: 
eins L, problems by our staff of | “Getting Personal Gets Results The | 
tt l experts may show you | Auto-typist Way” (16-page booklet) | 
< @Ty how you can save up , > “A i n®? Mawacinn 
4 he Y to Y% in your present | Your Free “Correspondence Clinic” Service | 
{ — py correspondence costs Ries 
io and also substantially | i a a ae ] 
—_ increase the response Fi 
j to your letters and | Fh POA l 
mailings. It is a service - 
=® offered to you without | Street —_—_________- —— | 
cost or obligation. \ City—__ a pe Siege | 
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the type of substance and its amount 
are determined. 

e Source: Leeds & Northrup Co., 4934 
Stenton Ave., Philadelphia 44. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Electric Hand Pump 


A portable pump with thc size, 
weight, and appearance of an clectric 
hand drill delivers 40 gal. of water a 
min. 

An electric motor drives the pump- 
ing section of the unit. The intake 
pipe is dipped into a liquid-filled barrel 
or container; the pump turns on when 
you press a trigger-type switch mounted 
on the pistol-grip handle. Water comes 
out of a T-connection on the side of the 
intake pipe. This connection is threaded 
to take a length of hose or pipe. 

The pump is equipped with 15 ft. of 
Underwriters-approved electric cable. A 
ground lead connected to the cable pre- 
vents accidental shocks. 

The manufacturer recommends the 
pump for use on jobs like cleaning out 
sludge pans on grinders, mixing liquids 
of high viscosity, or filling barrels in 
an oil refinery. 

e Source: Meier Electric & Machin¢ 
Co., Inc., 3525 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis. 

e Availabilitv: immediate. 


PS. 


Thermo-Mat is a thin rubber mat 
containing an electric heating clement: 
it’s intended for use around the home 
Thermo-Mat plugs into ordinary 115-v., 
60-cvcle house current. It’s a product 
of Dan Morey, 814-A South Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

A packaged chimney unit is shipped 
complete and ready for installation by 
Van-Packer Corp. It’s a tile-lined, rein- 
forced, light-weight masonry chimney. 
he maker is at 135 S. La Salle St., 


Chicago 3. 
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Many of America's best-known 
manufacturers call on General 
American to develop and produce 
successful plastics parts and prod- 
ucts. They depend on General 
American's many years of preci- 
sion production experience. They 
benefit from the use of the most 
modern equipment available—2 
oz. to 48 oz. injection presses and 
100 ton to 2000 ton (71” x 74’ 
platen areas) compression presses. 
When plastics can be used, 
General American can serve you 
from engineering to delivery. 








A FEW OF THE ITEMS 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
MOLDS FOR 

MANY INDUSTRIES: 


Agitators for washing 
machines 

Air Circulators 

Airline Trays 

Brush Holders 

Business Machine 
Housings 

Chairs 

Cheese Containers 

Contact Blocks 

Control Panels 

Cosmetic Cases 

Dinnerware 

Electric lron Handles 

Escutcheons 





Fan Housings 
Fishing Tackle Boxes 
| Freezer Lids 
\ Eastrument Panels 
Key Holders 
Luggage Trays 
Machine W heels 
Radio Cabinets 
Refrigerator baffle 
assemblies, breaker 
strips, coil door 
covers, crispers, 
drip pans 
Record Players 
Salt & Pepper Shakers 
Scale Housings 





Silverware Trays 
Television Cabinets 
Timing Case Housings 
Training Seats 



















PLASTICS? 






UHsiry, 





PLASTICS DIVISION e GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle St. Chicago 90, Illinois 


NEW YORK—10 EAST 49TH ST. 


See General American 
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LOS ANGELES—RICHFIELD BLDG. 












MANY 


ways fo ship... 






One , Will the carrier be able to handle my shipment, 
as regardless of its size or weight? 


TOWY Will | be dealing with one responsibi 
UY, Will the charge be all-inclusive? 


You can say YES to every question when you use 
RAILWAY EXPRESS, America’s COMPLETE shipping service, because 
only RAILWAY EXPRESS can offer you ALL these advantages. 

For dependable, economical shipping, where and when you need it, 
specify and use RAILWAY EXPRESS every time! 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


Before you ship... 


Is it a complete service, with pick-up and delivery? 


LY \sita dependable service, with national coverage? 
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EM ME $s 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL - 
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READERS REPORT: 





Pensions and Taxes 


Sirs: 

In discussing the contributory versus 
non-contributory issue in regard to 
pension and welfare plans, most people 
neglect to bring out the tax savings in 
volved. In your article on the fourth 
round [BW—Sep.24'49,p100}, you sug 
gested a solution of giving the em 
plovees five cents an hour wage increas« 
and five cents an hour pension and wel- 
fare benefits; everyone would be happ 
because the employees could tur 
around and spend the five cents an 
hour on contributions to the pension 
and welfare fund. 

There is one factor that you overlook: 
For every dollar the employee has to 
contribute to the fund, he has to earn a 
dollar and seventeen cents. In other 
words, you would figure that on the 
five-cent increase he would have to pa\ 
at least 17% tax. , 

Many pension experts feel that this 
tax factor is a strong point for a non- 
contributory plan. I do not wish to 
take a stand on either side of the argu- 
ment but I do feel that this tax factor 
shguld be considered. 

Cuaries D. SPENCER 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


More on Fire Bombs 
Sirs: 

The argument about who invented 
the oil-type incendiaries used on Japan 
BW —Oct.1'49,p64| shows that both 
correspondents quoted have the notion 
that some superior features of the par 
ticular incendiary used were responsi- 
ble for the destruction of its cities. It is 
understandable that chemical warfare 
and ordnance experts might feel that 
way about incendiaries—because it 1s 
the bomb and not the target which 
principally determines the damage in 
the case of high explosive bombs. 

With incendiaries, however, it is the 
target which determines whether or not 
a particular incendiary is much good or 
not. Cities burn because they are com- 
bustible, and all a bomb has to do is be 
good enough to set them alight. 

As a matter of fact, the oil incen- 
diaries were developed as a substitute 
for magnesium incendiaries, and Dr. 
Russell and Standard Oil promoted 
them zealously. My personal opinion, 
and I have never been in a position to 
want to favor one bomb as against an- 
other, is that for Japanese city targets, 
the oil incendiaries, pound for pound, 
were inferior to magnesium incendi- 
aries. 

In 1932, the chief of the fire depart- 
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| .@NEW Wy anoma catulawor 


K DESIGNED FOR THOSE 

| | RESPONSIBLE FOR 

| | PRODUCING OR 

: CHECKING FIGURES « » «+ «© « this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a 


speed in obtaining answers and an ease of operation never 
before experienced by users of calculating machines. See 
this amazing Calculator...Try it on your own work... Learn 


how it s many new features will increase your figure work 


Friden Mechanical and ls a 





production. Telephone your local Friden Representative. 





Service is lable in approximately 250 
Company Controlied Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. Arrange for a demonstration on your own work. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 





F ae HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 














“Soles executives 
with whom | deal think of 
advertising as a necessary 
adjunct to their sales work; 
‘we need more orders, 
so let's see how we can reach 
more prospects’... " 
rm Midwest 
Sales executives a Account Executive 
always have been 
interested in the advertising 
per se, but now they are 
becoming more and 
more concerned with . . . its 
soles power.”” s “... ithos been 

Pacific Coast Agency my policy to insist on 

5 sales allocations and 

quotas by sales districts, 
ond to make the ad- 
vertising fit thot set-up.” 
President, 
Philadelphia 


"The sales 
executives are 
conferring with us more 
on their specific 
soles problems..." 

President, 
Chicago Agency 


particularly conscious 
of the market 
variations and the 
relative importance 
of each.” 
large Food 
Account Agency 


Thik Loed.. tink Kee 


MORE SALES NOW WHERE 
MORE SALES ARE MADE! 


— 





— You get the benefits of localized adver- 


he tising—the kind that sells to a specific 

Sell . hest market and helps your dealer in a local 

’ icnes way—when you advertise in the Mid- 
World sR west Farm Papers. Each of these papers 
Market concentrates on its own local chunk of 

Farm the world’s richest farm market. Each 
with presents your product against a back- 


ground of Jocalized farming informa- 

WEST tion and news. Buy all five—with one 
MID insertion order, one plate, and a 
Unit savings of up to 15% on page 


U N | T PA PE RS advertisements. 


MIDWEST en 4~ UNIT 











ment of the German city of Konigsberg 
wrote a book on how to burn cities with 
incendiary bombs. Fortunately, Ger- 
man ordnance experts and airmen paid 
little attention to him. I am sorry to 
say that, in spite of evidence at Cov- 
entry and Hamburg, both British and 
American airmen and ordnance experts 
were slow to get the idea that with in- 
cendiaries it 1s the target and not the 
bomb which determines results. 

Understanding of this concept is par- 
ticularly important in planning the de- 
fense of cities, as, if cities are combusti- 
ble, it is possible to destroy them with 
small incendiary bombs. The destruc- 
tion of cities by fire in atom bomb at- 
tacks also depends much less on the 
bomb than on whether or not the cities 
will burn. 

Horatio Bonp 

CHIEF ENGINEER, 
NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sus: 

The records of the 43rd Bomb Group 
(Kens Men) 5th Air Force operating 
out of Clark Field, covering May to 
August, 1945, will disclose the use of 
the 50-gal. oil-drum homemade napalm 
fire bomb. 

These bombs were made up in Ma- 
nila from napalm and empty fuel drums 
and delivered to Clark Field ammo 
dump via the narrow-gauge sugar-cane 
railways. 

The fuzes were inserted at the load- 
ing, with the safety pins being pulled 
just previous to arriving over the target 

Reports and pictures showed clearh 
that the area affected by these huge 
bombs almost eliminated the necessit\ 
for aimability. There seems to be little 
comparison between these and the M69- 
NMI70's. 

We do not know who was actually 
responsible for the development of the 
drum bomb but we all, at the time, felt 
it was a touch of Yankee ingenuity and 
did much to make it hot for the Japs. 

Ropert N. MecHLin 
CPL. RADAR MAINTENANCE, 
'HOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC., 
HUDSON, MASS. 


Sirs: 

The argument between Col. Savell 
and Gen. Campbell as to who gets the 
credit for the idea of spraying people 
and their homes with fire strikes me as 
something that should not be overheard 
outside of an asylum for the criminally 
insane, 

(Mrs.) Loutse THomas 
CHERRY VALLEY, N. Y. 


No Hotel Baseball 
Sirs: 

I enjoved reading the story on Phila- 
delphia’s Broadwood Hotel {[BW—Oct. 
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Charlotte, North Carolina, is the focal point of a billion-dollar market 
that embraces 18 populous counties in two states and counts more than 
1,250,000 persons within its limits. It is in one of the nation’s fastest 
growing industrial sections. In addition, it is in a rich, progressive 
agricultural area where farms are now run on a modern owner-operation 
basis. From these farms and industrial centers comes a steady stream 
of people to Charlotte for shopping, entertainment, cultural advan- 
tages and service best available or only available in the Carolinas’ 
largest city — which is served by 306 Otis elevators. 












LIFTING ONE INTO THE STANDS. 


Ever look at Otis’ batting average in the 




















American League? We have an automatic elevator 
} installation in the Yankee Stadium Club. It lifts hundreds 
of club members and their guests up to the mezzanine 


lounge and restaurant every game. 


WHERE WILL 3x 6= 247 


At 100 Park Avenue, New York City, where 18 Otis 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORS are being installed. 
They'll have AUTOmatic and elecTRONIC supervision. They will give 
















ay 
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better service than 24 elevators with manual supervision. 





fie a Se 


SANTA'S GETTING READY. 


Last Christmas, while the shopping rush was at its 

climax, Santa took a critical look at department store traffic. 

He noticed that many customers left without completing their 
shopping — because they found it too difficult to reach the 
upper floors. So Santa is putting in a lot of Escalators 

to make shopping easy and comfortable. 


If your building is to be served by only one 


ae 
FF) ELEVATOR COMPANY 


@)/ Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


‘Sea? 


) 2. 
it for dependability. For every time it's down for \ Saif 
wf 


repairs freight handling comes to a complete halt. 


freight elevator—it’s doubly important to choose 
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* 
At A. O. Smith Corporation it's 
AUTOMOBILE FRAMES 





simple as AEC 
with ROSS Carriers 


Big-load transportation in and between plants need no longer 
be a problem! Now, the ROSS Industrial Carrier extends the 
benefits of unit-load handling to the farthest corners of plant 
and yard—and beyond. It increases the effectiveness and capacity 
of bridge cranes. It speeds movement of materials between areas 
served by fixed handling equipment. Load-length is no problem. 
It maneuvers fast in congested areas, on any surface. Self-loading 


and unloading, it requires only a driver. 


Many plants know it’s simple as A, B, C to solve big-load prob- 
lems with ROSS Carriers. Capacities, 10,000 to 30,000 pounds 


-.. Write for details. 


im 






ROSS Lift Truck BOOM ATTACHMENT 
Permits lift truck to be used as auxil- 
iary crane. No interference with forks. 
Easily detachable .. . Other attachments: 
scoop, ram, snowplow, winch, side-shifter, 
slope-piler, etc. 


Rely On 





ROSS LIFT TRUCKS 
... team-mates of the famous Ross Car- 
riers. Capacities, 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. 


THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


ross 





1'49,p38]. Of special interest to me was 
this statement, “It had been the scene 
of . . . even professional baseball—the 
South Philadelphia Hebrew — Assn. 
plaved their home games there on Sat- 
urday night.” 

Does this mean the Dodgers may 
take over the Waldorf for their games 
next season? 

Of course, you meant basketball. Or 
did you? 

Jack Barp 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e@ Of course. Use of the word baseball 
instead of basketball is a demonstration 
of what can happen when a Yankee 
rooter edits a storv during an exciting 
pennant race. 


Purity in Richmond 
Sirs: 

Your article about Richmond’s new 
government [BW —Sep.17’49,p76] 
made one serious statement which is not 
true, as follows, “and it had a reputation 
among the citizens for being highly 
corrupt.” 

F was the first president of the Rich- 
mond Citizens Association, which car- 
ried the ball in the charter change fight.. 
Before we went into it, and during the 
campaign, nothing was said, or brought 
out, about a corrupt government, and 
it 1s not true. 

It is my opinion you will want to 
correct this misstatement and do what 
vou can to take away the stain you have 
placed upon the character of the men 
who held office before the new charter 
went into effect. 

Ricuarp H. Harpesrty, Jr. 
R. H. HARDESTY COMPANY, 
1509 BELLEVILLE ST. 
RICHMOND, 21], VIRGINIA 


@ BUSINESS WEEK is happv to record Mr. 
Hardestv’s view that the civic govern- 
ment he helped oust was not corrupt. 
Corruption is a relative term; but the 
feeling among many Richmond citizens 
that their previous government left 
something to be desired may have been 
based on recent incidents such as the 
following: 

(1) On Mar. 24, 1949, Grev P. 
Hulce, citv treasurer from 1939 to 1949, 
pleaded guilty to misappronvriating $15,- 
288.96 of public funds. The shortages, 
which developed over a period of vears, 
were discovered early this vear when the 
Citv Treasurer’s office was audited for 
the first time. 

(2) John D. Chandler, wartime head 
of Richmond’s Bureau of Weights and 
Measures, was convicted in federal dis- 
trict court of conspiracy to operate a 
black market in gasoline ration coupons: 
he was given a prison term and was fined 


$5,000. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL 
TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE OR SEE THE 
LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 
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UST as the phrase "Genuine Stainless Steel’ has the uncom- 

promising trust of Mrs. America, so the familiar "Sharon Steel" 
Diamond holds the utmost confidence of alert steel buyers the 
nation over. 

The reasons are many — some like Sharon's noted "Johnny- 
on-the-Spot" service, others prefer Sharon because of the strict 
insistence that the steel they get is the steel they want. But, 
by-and-large, it is a combination of these qualities plus the ability 
of Sharon to furnish highest grade steels, constantly, at lowest 
possible prices that has satisfied most customers year in and year 
out for the past half century. 


<TC 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION Shaw, Pamylana 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES OF SHARON STEEL CORPORATION: THE NILES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, NILES, OHIO; DETROIT TUBE AND STEEL DIVISION, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, BRAINARD STEEL COMPANY, WARREN, OHIO; SHARONSTEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, AND FARRELL, PENNA.; 
CARPENTERTOWN COAL & COKE CO., MT. PLEASANT, PENNA.; FAIRMONT COKE WORKS, FAIRMONT, W. VA.; MORGANTOWN COKE WORKS, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA.; JOANNE COAL COMPANY, RACHEL, W. VA. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILL.. CINCINNATI, O., CLEVELAND, O., DAYTON, O., DETROIT MICH., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., MILWAUKEE, WIS., NEW 
YORK, N. Y., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., ROCHESTER, N. Y., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., ST. LOUIS, MO.. MONTREAL, QUE., TORONTO, ONT. 






























FINANCE 


Fiest Eight Months 

% Change 1949 vs. 1948 Earnings per Common Shore indicoted 

Mainte- Net 12 Months Ja Annvai 

Revenves nonce Earnings in Through 1949 = Dividend 

Chorges 1948 Aug. 1949 {Est} Rate 

Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe... —6.4% +5.6' -26.3% $23.33 $19.01 $16.00 $8.00 
Atlantic Coast Line........ —12.0 ~45' —33.9 9.32 6.27 6.00 4.00 
Baltimore & Ohio......... —5.2 3.7 —47.1 13.25 6.36 3.00 - 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 9.7 ~53 -—20.9 3.72 3.16 2.95 3.00 
Chic. Rock Island & Pac..... —7.1 +$2.6' —16.2 10.30 8.87 8.00 3.00 
I is css ohh oa geek —12.8 +5.4' -76.9 4.09 1.70 1.00 =: 1,00 
Great Northern........... +65 411.8 30.1 8.91% 7.74 6.50 4.00 
illinois Central ........... —5.0 $2.2) —314 14.60 11.62 9.25 = 
Louisville & Nashville. ..... —11.7 —~5.8' 43.6 7.91 5.83 450 3.52 
New York Central......... -7.0 —-80 —68.4 2.28 1.13 0.75 - 
N.Y., New Haven and Hart.. —14.1 —10.6 —29.2 13.377 10.79 4.00 _ 
Norfolk & Western........ —11.4 +47 —343 6.75 5.34 4.50 4.00 
Northern Pacific .......... —0.01 +103 -—61.3 4.%6 3.92 3.00 1,50 
Pennsylvania .........-.- —10.0 —-45 —920 ~ 2.61 1.69 1.15 1.00 
Southern Pacific .......... —8.4 +06 —49.1 10.27 7.50 7.00 5.00 
Southern Ry. ............ + —13.4 —3.8 —52.5 12.52 7.51 5.25 4.00 
Union Pacific ............ 9.4 +85 —46.1 14.24 9.91 8.50 5.00 


‘For first seven months; later figures not available. "On preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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Rail Income, Earnings Are 
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But Some Stock Traders Are Hopeful 


Most 1949 rail earnings are in sad 


shape—as the table above shows. But 
as the chart below it shows—a lot of 
stock traders aren’t impressed. And 


they're backing up their new faith in 
the future of rails with plenty of cash. 

That fits in neatly with the ideas of 
the Dow theorists. They find more 
than ordinary significance in the recent 
price strength of rail shares. To them 
it has “officially” confirmed earlier bull 
market signals given by the industrial 
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stock average. They are convinced that 
the rise in stock prices that started last 
June marked the beginning of a major 
bull-market move, not just an ordinary 
summer rally. j 
e Bull Signal?—But not all Wall Street 
thinks that way. The opposition camp 
says the only thing that the rail up- 
surge has done so far is to penetrate 
the high established last March during 
a temporary stock rally. These critics 
point out that the prices of most rail 









YOUR CAR’S 
LIFE EXPECTANCY 


LY 


Inadequately controlled fits cause “bear- 
ing troubles” in a car, tractor, refriger- 
ator, motor or washer. Usually the more 
smoothly and quietly a mechanical 
device runs, the more care was used in 
controlling the dimensions of cylinders, 
pistons, crankshafts, connecting rods, 
valves, and other mechanical parts— 
they fit bettér. 


Life expectancy of many moving parts 
in your new car has been lengthened 
through the use of precision gaging and 
measuring instruments. Much of this in- 
spection equipment was designed and 
made by SHEFFIELD, the recognized 
leading manufacturer of single and 
multiple high precision gaging instru- 
ments and automatic gaging machines 
for high production industries. 


If you are looking for a less costly, 
quicker and easier way to control 
dimensions accurately, CHEK WITH 
SHEFFIELD. It costs you nothing to learn 
if you can “Sheffieldize to Economize.” 


the 


heffield 


Fa) corporation 


DAYTON 1, OHIO, U.S.A. 


HAVE THIS CLIPPED 
AND SENT IN TODAY! 


Send Engineering Data on 
Multiple and Automatic Gaging 
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New York 
Pittsburgh 


Portland 





Supertor 


Phoenix Vancouver 


Our national staff of pension consultants is pre- 
pared to use its wide experience with all types 
of businesses in making a sound, independent 


actuarial study of your firm’s retirement needs. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 
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San Francisee 
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The World is... 


This new bulletin gets technical about 
~The Water In Our Atmosphere”. 
ells many things you should know 
to help recognize and cure troubles 
caused by moisture. May we send 
you a copy? 

Leetrodryers will solve many of 
your moisture problems. These effi- 
cient, dependable dryers remove 
every trace of moisture from. air, 
vases and organic liquids. They've 
been proved dependable through the 









past 17 years in thousands of plant- 
all over the world. 

For Bulletin 218. and for DR Ying 
help. write Pittsburgh Leetrodrver 
Corporation, 300 32nd Street. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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stocks, as well as the rail-stock index, 
must go a long way before they match 
their real 1949 peaks, established last 
January. 

Che industrial and utility averages, 

on the other hand, have been chalking 
up one 1949 high after another. And 
that’s the genuine kind of bull-market 
signal the pessimists want to see in 
rails before they start cheering. 
e Traffic and Earnings—But the techni- 
cal picture isn’t the only thing that 
bothers the soberminded — analysts. 
They're quite as worried over the rail 
industry’s recent trafic and earnings 
trend—and what lies ahead in the next 
few months. 

Labor troubles in steel and coal have 

naturally cut a wide swath in carload 
ings and revenues. Last week, loadings 
dropped to only 574,228 cars. That 
was (1) almost 84,000 under the pre 
vious week, (2) 317,423 fewer than in 
the same week in 1948, and (3) 382, 
634 less than in 1947. As long as so 
many steel and coal plants remain 
closed, it’s obvious that monthly rail 
earnings statements are going to look 
pretty bad. 
e Long-Range Trend—The sad part is 
that this has merely accentuated the 
unfavorable trend in rails. Actually, 
carloadings have been declining persist- 
ently for well over a year—though this 
year's higher freight rates have tended 
to conceal the fact. During the first 
half of 1949, carloadings slipped as 
much as 10% from 1948 levels. Back 
in June they were even running some 
16% behind. And passenger revenues 
have been equally disappointing 

Early this summer (BW —Jul.9’49, 
p78) it was estimated that full 1949 
earnings of the Class I railroads would 
probably drop to around $450-million 
or $490-million—some 30% to 
below 1948’s $711-million net But 
since then the Wall Streeters who fol 
low the rails have had to revise their 
estimates sharply. Now even the op 
timists aren’t looking for much morc 
than a $400-million net, while others 
talk of $350-million to $375-million. 

e Differences—Not all roads, of course, 
have been hit equally hard. ‘The worst 
sufferers have been the major eastern 
trunk lines Thev continue to be 
plagued by the short haul on much of 
their freight traffic, a heavy labor factor, 
high terminal costs, unprofitable subur 
ban services. Some other factors—such 
is the constant diversion of high-tariff 
freight to trucks—only intensify the 
istern roads’ unfavorable position. 

The transcontinentals and so-called 
iwricultural carriers have been much less 
iffected. This can be explained in large 
measure by the change that has taken 
place in the movement of freight traffic 
over the past decade—resulting from the 
big increase in the population along the 
Pacific Coast and the wartime ex 
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pansion of industry into agricultural 
and grazing areas. 
e The 40-Hour Week—There are some 
uncertainties about the 40-hour rail 
week that work on the side of the rails’ 
Wall Street boosters. No one knows 
just how much the 40-hour week will 
cost, but early reports indicate that the 
burden isn’t going to be so great as it 
seemed at first. 

The Ilinois Central thinks the new 
working schedule won’t raise annual 


costs much more than $500,000—as 
against its first estimate of $14.5- 
million. The Erie has revised its earlier 


estimate of $4.5-million down to about 
$3-million. 

Moreover, the 40-hour week intro- 
duced a factor that distorted the earn- 
ings picture in recent months. To take 
advantage of the longer work week, a 
number of rails stepped up their mainte- 
nance programs before the 40-hour 
deadline. That accounts for much of 
the recent vear-to-vear drop in indi 
vidual earnings. And it could also mean 
reduced maintenance charges later. 

e Market Risk—But these are tempo 
rary factors that don’t really change the 
unfavorable long-range trends. 

I'reight traffic was having its troubles 
long before today’s big strikes fouled up 
the works. When business slacked off. 
the drop in revenue ton-miles was 
sharper than that in general business 
activity And in the general recovery 
since, loadings have lagged behind. 

That’s why a lot of Wall Streeters 
don’t really think that rail stocks gener- 
ally are underpriced today. ‘They don’t 
see any reason why rails as a group 
couldn't move higher with the general 
market if prices keep on rallying. But 
they still look on rail stocks as an inher- 
ent market risk. Only a few, they 
figure, are strong investment issues. 


SUIT AGAINST ROYAL LITTLE 


Royal Little is on the griddle again. 
This week one of the stockholders of 
Textron Incorporated asked a federal 
court to make Little account to the 
company for alleged damages. 

Ihe suit concerns a subsidiary, Tex- 
tron Southern, Inc., which acquired 
Gossett Mills of Anderson, S.C., in 
1946 (BW —May18'46,p68). ‘Textron 
stockholder David Fischman charges 
that part of the money for the purchase 
was raised by selling 400,000 shares of 
‘Textron Southern Class A stock at $10 
a share. Most of this stock, says Fisch- 
man, was bought by three charitable 
trusts controlled by Little. 

Under Textron Southern’s charter 
these shares are entitled to a 10% an- 


nual cumulative dividend, and have a 
liquidating value of $15. Fischman says 
that gives these stockholders an unfair 
the 


advantage over stockholders of 


parent company. 
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a orchid opened 


the president's door! 


“For months our Sales Department had 





been trying to wangle an appointment, 
with no success. Finally, we wired a 
beautiful orchid corsage to 
the President's secretary.” 


‘P. S.... We got the interview. And 
look! From now on, there is a new 
item on our Promotion Budget 
«+ - FLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


fir 


Your FLOWERS-BY-WIRE can be 
delivered anywhere within a few 
hours. Order only through an Official 
F.T.D. FLORIST who displays 
the Winged Mercury Emblem. That 
Emblem means we guarantee satisfaction, 


FLOW ERS-BY-WIRE are perfect for promotions, 
company or personal anniversaries, important 
meetings, new offices and family events. They bring more 

warmth and friendliness into business relations! 


Sey it with FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 





FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 149 Michigan Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan 



















THOUSANDS IMPROVE 
THEIR BUSINESS WITH 





ASK your York Dealer for a list of 
businesses in your community that 
have installed a YORK AUTOMATIC 
ICE MAKER. 
Learn why users of this better ice 
are so enthusiastic about its conven- 
ience, clarity, purity and economy. 
75 years experience stands behind 
this ingenious unit that makes 
“cubes with the hole,” crushed ice or 
both at the twist of a selector dial. 
Now is the time to improve your 
business with this better Ice Service. 
York Corporation, York, Penna. 
Pioneers in invention and 
Development since 1874 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL 
COOLING SINCE 1885 








Pittsburgh 
Chain-link 


For complete protecuon 
of your property and 
equipment consult our 
chain-link fence experts. 
They will plan an eco- 
nomical installation and 
give you a free cost 
Write today: 









estimate 





: 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PA 












































HOTEL MAN Conrad Hilton adds a... 


LANDMARK, the Waldorf, to his empire. 


Waldorf Joins Hilton Chain 


Hilton Hotels Corp. buys controlling interest in celebrated 
New York hotel. At $3-million, the deal looks like another of Hilton’s 
“bargain” buys, as recent Waldorf profits show uptrend. 


Last week a New York publisher's 
presses were running off copies of a 
book about Conrad Hilton, the hotel 
The name of the book was ‘“The 


man. 
Man Who Bought the Plaza.” Sud- 
denly, the publisher had to scrap 7,500 


copies of his brand new publication 
Hilton had bought the Waldorf 
e The Deal—Ihe president of Hilton 
Hotels Corp. announced that his group 
had bought 68% of the outstanding 
common stock of the Hotel Waldorf- 
\storia Corp. ‘The purchase brings the 
total numbcr of hotels in the Hilton 
empire to 13, with over 12,000 rooms 
Ihe Hilton group paid out about 
S3-million, got 250,000 Waldorf shares 
from cight individuak stockholders. Hil- 
ton himself, Hilton Hotels Corp., and 
Col. Henry Crown, a Hilton director, 
joined in putting up the money. 
e The Formula—Hilton’s hotel days 
started in ‘Texas after World War I 
In expanding, he has stuck to a general 
formula: (1) Pick an area that looks due 
for a boom; (2) buy or build when 
prices are low: (3) operate hotels eco 
nomically but keep their individual 
character; (+) sell them when prices 
are high. 
e Expanding—After his ‘Vexas venture, 
Hilton struck out for the West Coast. 
In 1939 he built a hotel at Long Beach, 
Calif. In 1942, he bought the Town 
House in Los Angeles—before the war 
boom hit the Coast. The same year, he 
says, he bought $500,000 par value 





Waldorf-Astoria bonds at 44% of par, 
sold them later at about 85% of par. 

Apparently one coast wasn’t enough. 
In 1943, Hilton moved to New York. 
IIe took over management (but not 
ownership) of Manhattan’s Roosevelt 
Hotel, then bought the Plaza 

Next stop was Chicago. Here in 
1945, he paid $7.5-million for the huge 
Stevens Hotel, whose 2,700 rooms had 
been losing money consistently. He 
also bought Chicago’s Palmer House. 
Besides these, he controls the Mayflower 
Hotcl in Washington, D. C. 
¢ The Corporation—In 1946, the Hilton 
Hotels Corp. was formed. Hilton Hotels 
now has about 1.6-million shares of 
common outstanding, of which Hilton 
owns about 25%. 

Floyd Odlum’s Atlas Corp. held a 
big block of shares for some time— 
about 134,000 shares. But it sold out 
nearly all its holdings early this year. 
Last month another investment com 
pany jumped into the picture; Robert 
Young’s Alleghany Corp. bought 40, 
000 shares of common. 

Hilton Hotels’ carnings have fluctu 
ated over the past three years. In 1946, 
they were about $3.6-million. ‘They 
rose to $5.5-million in 1947, fell back 
to $3.9-million in 1948. ‘This year they 
were again dragging, with about $1.9 
million in the first half, as against $2.1 
million in the same 1948 period. 

e Bargain?—The Waldorf buy may 
prove to be another of Hilton’s bargain 
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| Put away that reference — 
|| library, Mr. Dillthrop... —- 








Our pocket-sized booklet 

















| 
| 
tells you about CANADA TODAY 
_ tells you about 
1 | 
| If you're looking for information about that tre- more than 500 branches in Canadian communities 
mendous market north of the border . . . from coast to coast. Over 1,700,000 Canadians are 
| If you want to know about the country, its people our customers. 
and its resources ... And the Bank of Montreal knows the problems of 
If you are wondering why Canada is the United, | American businessmen who do business in Canada. 
States’ biggest customer and how you can partici- Our first American agency was established in 1859. 
| pate in this trade . . . So here is your opportunity for a sound, helpful, 
Read the Bank of Montreal's fact-filled, 100-page thoroughly reliable introduction to CANADA TO- 
“best seller’-—CANADA DAY. Simply write to any of our U. S. offices or to 
TODAY -which is yours the Superintendent, Business Development Depart- 
for the asking. Not that ment, Bank of Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal, 
i this booklet will tell you Canada—and ask for Booklet A-3. 
everything you want to 
know about this country, v B 
but, in preparing CAN- AN K OF 
ADA TODAY, the B of 10 0 ERLE CMAN M 
M has done the basic re- ONTREAL 
ee ec cc search for every Ameri- eevee (Canada’s First Bank eeeeess 
can businessman who has Canada on his mind. In Canada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 
i When you've read the story, questions peculiar to ° U.S. 
your own set-up will come to mind. You may want ° RGWR FOtRast='='=/=!= (31 si 64 Wall St. 
to know about tariffs, labor conditions, plant-sites HEAD OFFICE —— iets note 27S. catety St. 

; MONTREAL an Francisco - - - - - 333 California St. 
or investments .. . about freight rates, taxation, ‘ ceneen 
import-export or exchange regulations. ° City Office . . 47 Threadneedle St., E.C. 2 

That's where our Business Development Depart- ° West End Office . 9 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1 
ment fits in. Ask us specifically what you want to . 2. Y 
‘ know ... we will reply specifically, to help you e Over 500 
i solve your particular problem. ° Ganada 
The Bank of Montreal knows Canada. We are ° acide 
Canada’s first bank—established in 1817. We have : assouaces encase enquesen 
e 
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“Is distribution 
keeping pace 


with production i“ 


asks Malcolm P. McNair, Professor of Marketing 
at the Harvard School of Business Administration* 


To keep them in step, Prof. McNair sug- 
gests, the distribution executive might 
well learn the machine-age lesson of 
modern industrial production. 


“U.S. goods are generally manufactured by machine, while they are 
still distributed by hand. Closing the gap is essential to a sound 


economy. 
“To narrow the gap, we must (1) mechanize distribution equipment, 
and (2) improve and develop personnel. Efforts to replace distribution 


labor with machinery are still very limited.” 








*Quoted in Business Week, January 29, 1949 








That’s the challenge tay 


competitive market, a challenge faced squarely by the 
ever-increasing number of sales executives who are putting 
MECHANIZED SELLING to work! 


Mechanized Selling is the answer because: 


Mechanized Selling uses the automatic high-speed, low-cost 
tools of Advertising to cut the cost of taking your product 


to market! 


Mechanized Selling makes your salesman’s expensive 
selling time more productive, by helping him 


over the time-consuming preliminary steps to the sale. 


Mechanized Selling enables your salesman to concentrate on the 
pay-off steps of making a specific proposal and closing the order. 


The McGraw-Hill booklet, ‘“Orders and How 


They Grow,” explains Mecnanized Selling in uA f C H A N | Z E D 5 E Ll L N G 


fast-moving style to the man who needs it most 

—your salesman. Write for your copy today! 
When your advertising 
does its job (steps 1, 2 and 


3) your salesman has more 


Me G R AW. a I L L time for steps 4 and 5. nae 
PUBLICATIONS 








CREATE 
PREFERENCE 








AROUSE 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. INTEREST 


CONTACT 
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‘YOU DON’T NEED 
A “PAPER POSSE” 





fo run down 


~ We're offering you a real Vigilance 
Committee! The Globe-Wernicke Safe- 
guard Filing System. That keeps the 
papers answering roll call, instantly and 
always. It’s the one simple, easy to use, 
and sure-fire system. It saves time, tem- 
pers, and payroll. 
For a mere pittance you can try out a 
one-drawer unit, and see how the system 
pays for itself in cutting the time and 
money cost of ‘“‘found 
papers.” It then pays con- 
tinuing dividends. 






fugitive documents! 


When a letter, or report, or order goes AWOL 
you're lucky to stay out of trouble. But 
whether you lose a customer because of a miss- 
ing paper, or delay shipments, or quote the 
wrong price, or merely “blow your top,” the 
cost of fugitive papers is much too high for 
ANY business! 





TELL YOUR GLOBE-WERNICKE DEALER to send 
over a try-out unit, today. Give it the one- 
drawer work-out. You'll be convinced. 


An interesting and helpful booklet on 


‘ filing, “FIND-I-TIS"-—is yours without oe ) 
charge. Request it on your business ~ j 
‘Bs ery literature; address Dept. B-10. ¥ - s 
| te 
fe 
is i ae 
}o 
LE 
—j 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
SYSTEMS, and VISIBLE RECORDS 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





deals. The $3-million brought him con- 
trol of a world-famous hotel that cost 
$26-million to build and supply with 
furnishings in 1931. 

The Waldorf’s record tells why Hil- 
ton got it for his price. From 1932 to 
1943 the hotel lost $14-million. And 
profits since then have not been im- 
pressive (BW —Sep.18'48,p98). Che 
stock has never paid a dividend. 

On the credit side, the Waldorf’s 

1948 net was the highest so far—$658,- 
000. And the hotel made a profit of 
$513,000 in the first half of 1949, as 
compared with $494,000 in the 1948 
period. Since the war, the percentage 
of room occupancy has been running as 
high as 93% or 94% —away above the 
55% of the "30's. Bonded debt, in the 
form of 5% sinking-fund income deben- 
tures due in 1954, has been cut from 
about $11-million to $5.7-million. 
e Dealing in Air—Because of a compli- 
cated real-estate setup, the hotel cor- 
poration does not own the hotel or its 
furnishings. For the Waldorf stands 
on land that belongs to the New York 
State Realty & Terminal Co., a sub 
sidiary of the New York Central R.R. 
The Central’s tracks run underneath 
the hotel; the road leases only the air 
rights to build aboveground. Both the 
Central and the New Haven R.R. put 
up part of the money for the building. 
For that reason, the New Haven also 
shares in the rental. 

Although the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Corp. put up the building, its right to 
use it expires when the air-rights lease 
runs out. ‘The lease expires in 1956, 
with a right of renewal until 1977. If 
the landlord refuses to renew the lease 
in 1977, it must buy the corporation's 
right to use the building and ecquip- 
ment at the “then value.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 








Stockholders of the three mutual funds 
managed by Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices, Inc., “appear to approve of the 
recent deal by which Robert R. Young’s 
Alleghany Corp. took control (BW- 
Mav7'49,p87).  They’ve just clected 
new slates of directors proposed for cach 
by Alleghany. 
e 
Electric utility carnings (BW—Oct.5 
'49,p87) probably ran as much as 17% 
above vear-earlier levels in the 1949 
third quarter. Responsible for the rise: 
a 6% jump in gross revenues plus lower 
fucl costs. 
s 

No World Bank bond offering (BW 

Jul.23'49,p64) is now expected until 
carly 1950. It’s not believed, cither, 
that more than $100-million of new 
bonds will be sold then 
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COLOR CONDITIONING STEPS UP PRODUCTION in 
thousands of industrial plants. By utilizing color and light 
correctly, it helps workers see better, feel better, work better. 
accident rates 


Labor-management relations are improved .. . 
reduced .. . maintenance costs lowered. 





COLOR CONDITIONING IMPROVES CLASSROOM EFFI- 
CIENCY. School authorities everywhere have found immense 
practical and psychological benefits in this proven painting 
replaces 
traditional classroom drabness with an agreeable surrounding. 


plan. It reduces eyestrain... aids concentration 








COLOR CONDITIONING PROVES ITSELF IN HOSPITALS. 


Patients react more favorably under its cheerful, pleasant 


environment. Efficiency, morale and safety of staff personnel 
increases. Color Conditioning makes the most of the psycho- 


logical benefits of color... in one comprehensive painting plan, 
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DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING STIMULATES MORE SALES. Mr. M. B. 
Amstater, Vice-President, describes Color Conditioning at ‘“Meacham's,” Fort 
Worth, Texas: “As a woman's fashion store, we have always recognized the 
importance of appropriate color conditioning in relation to feminine appeal. That 
is why we are so pleased over the Du Pont Color Conditioning success we have 
experienced in our new building. We find that the results are on a par with major 
structural changes costing many times the amount invested in Color Conditioning.” 


Du Pont Color Conditioning 


will work for you, too! 


HE butcher, the baker, the 
, aalionn maker . . . yes, 
and the school and hospital super- 
intendent . . . all are finding that 
Du Pont Color Conditioning is 
the scientific way to put color to 
work ... improving sales, increas- 
ing production, establishing cor- 
rect seeing conditions that relieve 
eyestrain, lower accident rates. 

Regardless of the architecture 
or age of your building, or the 
type of business you conduct, 
Color Conditioning makes a defi- 
nite contribution to more efficient 
operation, higher profits. And 


does it without increasing the cost 
of maintenance painting! 

A DuPont representative is 
ready to show you the “how” 
and “‘why” of this scientific paint- 
ing plan, and to make recommen- 
dations for Color Conditioning 
your building. Naturally, there is 
no charge for this color consulta- 
tion service. Mail coupon below 
for full details. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, MAIL THIS COUPON 


COLOR CONDITIONING E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 


HOTELS AND APARTMENTS ,,.,, 


Finishes Division, Dept. BW-910, Wilmington 98, Del. 


Please send me, at no cost, Color 
Conditioning literature checked at left. 
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@ In the past 25 years, 
Chrysler Engineers have 
pioneered, developed or in- 
troduced a greater number 
of noteworthy Engineering 
and Design Features for 
gasoline engines than any 
other manufacturer. 







CHRYSIER 
ENGINEERING 
FIRSTS 







® High Compression Engine 












© Fluid Drive 
© Superfinished Parts 
best buy 
@ Full Pressure Lubrication 
® Downdraft Carburetor 
© Waterproof Ignition 
® Sodium Cooled Valves 


Exhaust Valve Inserts 


Stainless Steel Valve 
Springs 


Oil Filter 


Carburetor Air Cleaner 


Rotor Type Oil Pump 


By-Pass Thermostat for 
Cooling System 


Full Flow Oil Filter 


Wide-gap Resistor Spark 
Plugs 


And along with leadership 
in Engineering and Design 
has come leadership in 





_LSYRYSLER 


Industrial Engines ane Service through a highly 


developed world-wide 


® service organization. Indus- 
Power Units no 


trial Engine Division, The Chrysler 


. fe Corporation, 12200 East Jefferson 
- 
Avenve, Detroit 31, Michigan. 
HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 




















Keeshin Returns 


Onetime head of Keeshin 
Freight Lines gets back in 
truck business with purchase of 
Hayes Freight Lines. 


A pioneer in the trucking industry 
got back into business last week after 
four ycars in semirctirement. John L. 
Keeshin—together with an associate, 
David H. Ratner—bought Haves Freight 
Lines, Inc Keeshin’s giant Keeshin 
Freight Lines, Inc., collapsed into bank 
ruptcy 34 years ago. 

Reported price for the 23,756-mi. 

Hayes system: $2-million. 
@ Midwest Net—The Hayes system, 
which serves 1,700 cities and towns in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
‘Tennessee, has been a family-held line 
since it was organized in 1884. It oper- 
ates about 2,500 pieces of equipment, 
has 2,100 employees. Estimates of its 
gross revenue for this year run close to 
$15-million. 

Under its new owners, the system 
will operate as Keeshin-Hayes Lines, 
Inc. ‘The company’s present boss, Carl 
HH. Ozce, son-in-law of the founder, will 
stay on as a director. 

Keeshin and Ratner plan to expand 
the coverage of the system by develop 
ing long-haul services between the prin 
cipal cities on the line. And they in 
tend to add about 200 refrigerated 
trucks to carry perishables 
eight for Control—Kecshin, along 
with Ratner, who is a former owner 
and operator of two Midwest contract 
carricr services, also plans to continuc 
his fight to regam control of-Keeshin 
Freight Lines Phe company is nov 
being operated by trustees appointed 
by the U.S. district court. Last month 
Federal Judge Walter J. La Buy rejected 
two reorganization plans for the com 
pany, one which was presented by the 
trustees, the other by Keeshin and 
Ratner 

If Keeshin could get his old company 
back, he would be able to operate his 
truck fleets in the eastern states and in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa, as 
well as in the territory covered by the 
Haves system. 

When Keeshin resigned as president 
of Keeshin Freight Lines, he was one 
of the largest individual truck oper 
ators in the country. His svstem had 
2,000 trucks and 3,200 employees. But 
it had almost as many financial prob 
lems. Most of them went back as far 
as 1940, when the company got per 
mission from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $2,850,000 worth 
of notes to such creditors as Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., and Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). 
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GUESS 


what 


these fastenings 
are used for? 
C 


Do you recognize these HOLTITE fastenings? 
Guess what industry uses each of them, 
Check yourself by the list below. 





CONTINENTAL makes them all and thousands more 


Of all the 400,000 varieties of fastenings that literally hold our indus- 

tries together, Continental makes a large proportion marketed under 

the famous HOLTITE trade name. Most of them are standard — screws, 
nuts, and bolts for every use in every Sp industry. Others like the well-known 
HOLTITE-Sems and HOLTITE-Phillips screws are patented specialties and the 
famous HOLTITE-Thredlock, Locktite and Tap screws were first designed and 
produced by HOLTITE. Sometimes a fastening engineered by HOLTITE 
A HOLTITE- 


Engineered fastening will replace several parts that a manufacturer is using. Why 


for one industry finds an unexpected use in another. Often a 


not discuss your fastening requirements with a Continental Sales-Engineer. He 
will focus on your requirements all the broad industrial-fastening experience and 
ingenuity of Continental. &> Remember Continental is constantly improving 
HOLTITE products, 


ENGINEERED FASTENINGS FOR PRODUCT ENGINEERS 


A. HOLTITE-Phillips Type “H” Brass Tap (coarse thread— 
patented slotted point) Screw designed to eliminate taps and 


lowering their cost and broadening service. 


tapping operations in fastening polystyrene refrigerator 

assemblies. 

B. Hex-head lag screw, a special development for fastening 

metal to wood in aircraft assemblies. 

C. Special shaped screw to hold sections of home utensil in 

alignment by small lug at end of thread. Assures proper as- 

sembly of utensil after cleaning. 

D. HOLTITE-Phillips Set Screw, used in assembling glass 

panel store fronts. Eliminates driver damage to costly pol- 
This Trademark ished panels. Screws made of Aluminum, Stainless Steel 


HOUTITE or Silicon Bronze to prevent staining. 


T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


—"""" EONTINENTAL 
WA SCREW COMPANY: 


— NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 1949 
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A REMINDER’ 


Attend ihe 


GREATEST 
SHOW OF ITS KIND 








22nd EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


(Raw materials—machinery—products) 


NOV. 28 to DEC 3 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 
Come and bring your associates—you will 
get valuable ideas for cutting costs and 


improving your products from the more 
than 350 technically staffed exhibits. 


MANAGEMENT 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO. 








PERSONAL 
fo the 
81.8% 

Who Rate siege Services 


Not Average, bu 


GOOD & EXCELLENT * 


*Determined by 
recent survey 


We appreciate 
your visits 

and we would 
like to show you 
.. and your friends that our newly-dec- 
orated rooms, delicious food and superior 
service are even better now! Coming back 


Shirvin 


HOTEL 


Dan W. James, Pres. 





)K tatoma city, OKLA. 


Hospitality Heart of the State. 
600 rooms from $3.50! 





THE MARKETS 


. ¢—~Common Stock Prices (opening 1949 Week = 100) 
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SOL. Liga 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May june 


Dota: Standord & Poor's Corp. 
pee 


Lerrtisrtitirtrrptisrtiprrtisebise tira sr toi ay 
OR Mov. Dec. 


July Aug. 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Penny Stocks Spurt Ahead 


They account for a lot of the market's recent activity, indi- 
cating that speculators are in the picture again. Coal and steel 
strikes fail to put damper on Wall Street. 


The best thing about the stock mar- 
ket for the past couple of wecks has 
been the way it has refused to let the 
coal and steel strikes frighten it (page 
9). ‘Traders are still betting that both 
ticups will end before they do any fun 
damental damage to business 
e Flags—But that isn’t the only hop« 
ful sign that the bulls can find. If you 
look at the Way the different stock 
groups have been behaving, you will 
see several other bullish flags flying 








Security Price Averages 


This We Year 
Meck 1 1 A 
Stocks 
Industrial 154.97156.2 148.2 lf 
Railroad 18 740.3 7S 49.1 
Utility... 78.9 479.5 77.1 71 
Bonds 
Industrial 100.1) 99.7 3 95.3 
Railroad. 82.3 *82.2 82.0 86.0 
Utility... 99.2 99.0 98.8 94.7 














lake, for example, the way low-priced 

stocks have spurted ahead in the past 
two weeks (chart). Low-priced shares 
have accounted for a lot of the mar 
ket’s activity lately (BW —Oct.15°49, 
pl04). They have also scored 
pretty impressive gains since the low- 
water mark last June. 
e Penny Arcade—Low-priced stocks are 
the favorites of the speculators. That's 
true not only because they are cheap, 
but also because they move faster than 
the blue-chips. 

\ boom in the penny arcade is a 
sure sign that the speculators are com 
ing in again. And the speculators arc 
the ones who make a real bull market 
(They make bear markets, too, but 
that’s another story.) 

When the market took a dive last 
spring, the cheap stocks were hardest 
hit. Standard & Poor’s index of low- 
priced shares dropped about 17% from 
early April to mid-June. 

e Pace-Setters—In the long rally this 
summer and fall, the low-priced stocks 
have been setting the pace. The aver- 
age has now made up all its losses since 


some 
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the beginning of the year. And_ this 
week it had almost overtaken the gains 
already scored by the slower-moving 
high-grade issues. 

But, as any broker will tell you, specu 
lation isn’t what it once was. And this 
week, the Federal Reserve Board came 
up with some figures to prove it 
The latest instalment of its Survey 


of Consumer Finances covers owner 
ship of non-liquid assets. It shows that 
only 8% of all U.S. consumer spend 
ing units own corporate stocks. By con- 
trast, 77% hold life insurance, and 
45% own a home or farm. ‘The main 
reason consumers gave for shying away 
from common stock was “not familiar 
with.” But 28% said flatly “not safe.” 



























registered earlier im year 





The 1949 Bull Market: 


1 All new 1949 highs except when marked otherwise, * 1949 low. 


Boxscore to Date 





Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-39 =100) 

June 15, Subsequent Range Oct. 11, Rally Gain 

Stock Group 1949 High Low 1949 To Date 

Paper ‘ 218.52 303.8 223.8 303.8 39.0% 
Leather , 58 92 81.7 58.9 81.7 38.7 
Utility holding companies 116.9 151.0 120.0 151.0 29.2 
Soft drink 108 92 137.0 109.9 136.1 25.0 
Fertilizer 188 32 234.6 193.5 234.6 24.6 
Low-price « tock PF 102.42 127.4 104.1 127.4 24.4 
Distiller 249.9 310 7 258.5 310.7 24.3 
Soaps, vegetable oil = 126.2 154 3 125.0 154.3 22.3 
Automobile 106.4 129 8 107.4 129.8 22.0 
Radi t icasting 112.9 138 78 108.72 137.4 21.7 
B ling aterials 101.0 121.4 102 6 121.4 20.2 
Oo 148 4 175.0 150.3 175.0 17.9 
Textile 193.3 227.3 200.0 227.3 17.6 
Da product 172.4 202.7 172.4 202.7 17,6 
Chemicals 121.92 143.2 124.4 143.2 17.5 
Agricultura ‘ c 108.0 128.1 108.9 126.7 17.3 
Ma ler, general cha 152.8 190.9 166.6 190.9 17.3 
I ance ¢ annie 17-0 113.8 97.1 113.8 17.3 
ng, f ng 98 1 115.5 102.5 115.0 17.2 
, business equipment 140.2 164.2 141.0 164.2 17,1 
Stee 104 6 122.5 105.4 122.5 171 
Motion picture 143.9 168.5 146.9 167.6 16.5 
Food chair 181.0 210.9 183.5 210.9 16.5 
elev ect 1 1272.2 145.1 115.02 142.3 16.4 
All industrial stock 115.6 134.4 172 134.4 16.3 
Air transport : 201.5 238.2 210.0 233.7 16.0 
Coal 190.9 221.43 194.3 221.4 16.0 
( ers tock 115.3 133.4 116.9 133.4 15. 
Shit ilding 157.2 194.2 164.4 181.8 15.6 
Department store 178.6 206.5 181.4 206.5 15.6 
r i. 151 174.6 55¢.3 174.6 SS. 
ta tock 103.4 119.4 104.7 119.4 15.5 
U.S 65.1 rh 64.8 75.1 15.4 
Suga 79.7 92.5 81.1 920 15.4 
A ‘ Acce € 96.5 114.8 98 5 111.4 15.4 
Ma € 97.3 113.1 98.6 112.0 15.1 
Composite Index 110.7 127.4 104.7 127.4 15.1 
Ra ad 87.0 99 1 87.4 99.1 13.9 
House 1 supplie 89.2 102.2 89.6 101.1 43.3 
High-grade toch 108.7 122.2 109.9 122.2 12.4 
( ect € 112.2 126.5 112.8 125.9 12.2 
Shoe 106.92 119.7 109.1 119.7 12.0 
I cco product 81.7 91,4 82.4 91.3 11.8 
Electrical equipment 87.3 97.2 86.3 97.2 11.3 
M 5 elting 70 32 79.5 70.4 78.2 11.2 
Me cking 106.5 117.6 105.72 117.6 10.4 
Coppe 990 113.83 99 2 108 9 10.0 
Utility operating companie : 97.1 106.8 96.2 106.8 10.0 
r 86.5 99 9 86.9 94.9 9.7 
4 i 96.8 108.0 96.32 105.5 90 
Glass ¢ taine 92.4 101.6 91.7 100.6 8.9 
Natural ¢ 167.3 183.9 166, 22 181.7 8 6 
Meta taine 70.5 76.9 71.0 76.4 8.4 
Shipping 359.6 389.4 359.6 329.4 8.3 
Railr juipment 74.82 82.63 75.3 80.9 8.2 
Meta cating SE uiea wan 92.5 100.43 93.8 99.0 7.0 
lire ibber goods 157.02 174.73 158.8 167.6 6.8 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 123.5 133.4 126.1 130.7 5.8 
Telephone, telegraph 87.4 92 08 87 32 91.3 4.5 


3 Not new 1949 high; peak was 
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ere are proven 
methods that help you sell more in 
today’s tougher markets 


6 isco NOTCH salesmen don’t rely on 

ur-of-the-moment” inspiration in their 
sell ling. They use selling practices that have 
been proven consistently successful under all 
conditions. In this book a crack salesman, 
with the approach of an efficiency expert, 
gives you a scientifically-organized method of 
ittack. He cuts out ‘magic formulas’ and 
sharp spiels gives you instead a set of 
selling basics every single one of which has 
been double-checked for its efficiency in 
today’s tougher markets. 


Just Out! 








By KELSO SUTTON 














419 pages © 6x9 @ $4.00 
Here's i that shows you how to 
keer natetaaile Whatever your 
ndiv ale Iding answers in 
th al, covering these and all other 
i t ast t ing procedure 
HOW TO USE PSYCHOLOGY 
I > ove yme discouraging factors—-when to use the 
r attack y ize up your prospect—-how to reduce 
ten n on the part of a buyer, etc 
BEST METHODS OF PRESENTATION 
Vat appeal vin ives creating 
yer aie Gramatiaing 30 ir yoo dit Rove ion, ete 
~~ nnn em 
CLOSING $ Written by a 
THE SALE $ champion salesman! 


boy Sutton, author of 
The step ep closing 2 THE TECHNIQUE OF 
SELLING, was New 
England sales promo- 
tion manager for Amer- 
ican Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., and 
sales supervisor for Syl- 
vania Electric Products, 
Inc. At present, he is 
sales consaftant to sey- 
eral of the country’s 
largest corporations. 








10-DAY FREE TRIAL! 











McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42d St., NYC 18 
Send me Sucton’s TECHNIQUE OF SELLING for 
) days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
1it $4.00, plus few cents for delivery, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay for delivery if you 
emit with this coupon; same return privilege.) 


City . . Zone State 
Company 
Position BW. 1022-49 


This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 





INDUSTRY 





77th (OF A SIERKES 


MUDDLING 
in High Places 


I is time for men in Washington and London to 
stop toying with the problem of international trade. 
We of the democratic West are at a turning point 
in our economic affairs. A false step by either the 
United States or Britain could lead quickly to disin- 
tegration of trading between the people of the world 
as we have known it for the past hundred years. 
Recent meetings of diplomats in London and Wash- 
ington have not lifted us out of this danger. 
By two simple tests you and I can measure the sin- 
cerity of the men in Washington and in London who 
are trying to solve what they call “the dollar crisis.” 


One test applies to the British: Is Britain making an 
honest effort to re-establish itself as a real competitor 


in world markets? 


The other test applies to us in the United States: 
Are we willing to see Britain re-emerge as a strong 
competitor in world markets—even in our own home 


market —and to help her do so? 


Today, even though both countries have faced the 
devaluation test, the answer to these questions prob- 


ably is no. 


I 


The situation we face is, in fact, unprecedented. 
In every important industrial country of the non- 
Communist world, except Germany and Japan, pro- 
duction is above prewar volume, thanks largely to 
the Marshall Plan. Yet trade between nations is 
shackled as it has never been since the 18th century. 
And the shackles grow day by day. What is worse, 
two distinct trading areas—the dollar area and the 





sterling area — have grown up in the non-Communist 
world, and the gulf between them grows wider. 

What kind of leadership have the United States 
and Britain had in the face of this crisis? President 
Truman late in August wisely checked the trans- 
Atlantic bickering over the dollar crisis. But Mr. 
Truman showed no awareness of the basic question 
that the American people must soon decide: Is the 
United States able and willing to generate trade he- 
tween nations, as Britain did in the 19th century? 

What have British leaders offered us? Foreign 
Secretary Bevin and Chancellor Cripps called their 
September visit to Washington ‘one of the most im- 
portant missions in history.” But they did not tell the 
British people, and perhaps do not admit themselves, 
that their Labor government must change its internal 
and external policies if Britain is ever to earn its 
living in a competitive world. 

Admittedly, the problem Britain has faced since 
1945 is a colossal one. But, in the face of its grave 
difficulties, what has Britain done? The working day 
was shortened. Welfare economics have run riot. 
High taxes have sapped incentives. Labor and capital 
have clung to their prewar psychology of cartels and 
featherbedding. Government controls and govern- 
ment trading have hamstrung private initiative. Na- 
tionalization schemes have injected politics into the 
struggle for industrial recovery. 

Thus the policies of the Labor government have 
made Britain’s adjustment to its new position in the 
world immensely more difficult. But Americans who 
attribute the danger of an international breakdown 
to British socialism greatly oversimplify the problem. 
Virtually every country in the world, socialist or not, 
faces the same dollar crisis that Britain faces. 


continued on next page 
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We Americans must recognize that our economic 
strength unbalances world trade as does Britain’s 
weakness. World War II increased America’s supe- 
rior power to produce goods. It also made the United 
States more self-sufficient. Thus, while the world 
demand for American goods has risen, our demand 
for foreign goods, except for basic raw materials, has 
not increased. Today we sell more to every major 
area of the world than we buy from it—and yet we 
wonder why there is a dollar crisis. 

It is time for us to recognize that there are two fun- 
damentally conflicting pressures at work in the United 
States. One is our desire for a big surplus of exports 
over imports. The other is our desire for a system of 
free-wheeling trade around the world. We can not 
have both unless we as taxpayers wish to subsidize 
our exports. Which do we want? 


Curtis E. Calder, chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, says, “The battle of the foreign trade 
gap is essentially that of reconciling our urge to ex- 
port our surpluses with a reluctance to accept imports 
in payment for them ... The dilemma is an uncom- 
fortable one to face.” 

II 


Here, then, are the basic questions that confront men 
in Washington and London. Does Britain really want 
expanding world trade or a high-cost welfare state? 
Does the United States really want expanding world 
trade or a huge surplus of exports? So far politicians 
in Washington and especially in London have ducked 
these issues because they are political dynamite. 

If the people of Britain decide they want to regain 
their position as a competitive trader in expanding 
world markets, here are specific objectives that men 
in London should set for themselves: 

1. Lower government costs. The British Treasury 
has asked for cuts of 5% in 1950. But a cut nearer 
15% will be necessary, even if that means fewer 
government subsidies and health services. Enterprise 
will never revive nor costs come down while taxes 
take 40% of the British national income, including 
roughly 60% of business profits. 

2. Fewer government controls. Only by removing 
controls and allocations (except on a few necessities ) 
can Britain begin to return to prices fixed by competi- 
tion rather than by government fiat. 


3. Stronger anti-monopoly legislation for both 
business and labor. Britain needs a concerted drive 








against all forms of restrictive, high-cost practices. 
This drive should put teeth in the anti-monopoly act 
and supplement it with legislation to end restrictions 
imposed by trade unions. 


4. Less restrictive trading practices. Britain should 
retreat gradually from its international barter be- 
tween governments if competition is ever to have 
free play in international trade. 

Meanwhile, if we of the United States sincerely 
want multilateral world trade, men in Washington 
must face up to four problems and hammer out 
workable solutions: 


1. Use of the International Monetary Fund to back 
a devalued pound. In time the Fund, in which we 
have the controlling voice, might be used to promote 
convertibility of pounds into dollars. 

2. Help for Britain in meeting war-created ex- 
ternal debts. This might mean support for London 
in getting a reduction of the war debts Britain owes 
India, Pakistan and Egypt, for example. To achieve 
such a debt reduction for Britain we might have to 
underwrite a part of a Southeast Asia recovery 
program. . 

3. Encouragement of American investments 
abroad. Such investments should be directed pri- 
marily into enterprises which will earn dollars, such 
as the development of new sources of raw materials, 
or which will raise productivity abroad. 

4. Our own tariff barriers. Our attitude toward 
this critical issue will be the acid test of how deeply 
we believe in the merits of free world competition. 


If we really want free, competitive trading between 
the people of the world, these issues must be met and 
resolved by leaders on both sides of the Atlantic. If 
we do not want to face these issues, then let us resign 
ourselves to a world walled off into three trading 
areas: the Communist bloc, the sterling area, and the 
dollar area. So far, Washington and London have 
muddled along, except in facing the devaluation 
problem. Clarity and courage are still needed. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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"More than Saprer fy 


MOSINEE doesn’t :count its 
achievements in terms of big vol- 
ume records. More important to 
MOSINEE ts the help our paper- 
ologists and facilities provide in 








solving our customers’ product- 
problems. MOSINEE quality-con- 
trols assure de pendable uniform- 
ity to produ ers of many engi- 
eered products. If you have a 
| rocessing prob- 





ricating Of 


involving paper, call a 


MOSINEE technician. Please 
write Dept. BW 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 














PICKET LINES form at Alcoa plant in new pension demand. 


New Strikes by Steelworkers 


C.1.O. steel union calls 14,000 Alcoa workers off job in 
dispute over wages, pensions, and insurance. This brings strike 
idleness well over 1-million mark. U.S. seeks coal peace. 


Labor pushed its fight for employer 
financed pensions into the steel 
fabricating and aluminum = industries 
this week New. strikes (the largest 
against Aluminum Company of Amer 
ica) raised the number of workers di 
rectly involved in walkouts to well over 
l-million. Add those who were laid 
off by coal and stecl shortages, and th 
total was much higher 
e No Peace Omens—At midweek, coal 
and steel settlements scemed stymied 


In steel, union officials devoted most 
of their time to tightening strike lines 
for an expected long ticup and getting 
set for C.I.O.’s annual convention. ‘The 
steclworkers’ top officers are due in 
Cleveland next week for pre-convention 
mectings, will be there at least until 
Nov. 5. So there’s little chance of top 
level bargaining for two wecks 

Meanwhile, government conciliators 
continued to meet with steel manage 
ment and union spokesmen, with no 
signs of progress. It looked more and 
more as though the stecl settlement was 
going to wait until the coal ticup ends 
(BW —Oct.15'49,p21 

In coal, bituminous mine operators 
and John L. Lewis met again, at govern 
ment urging, to try to end the five-week 
coal shutdown. But they, too, reported 


no progress.” Both sides admit the: 
ire so far apart that there is no real 
point in going on talking now—but 
neither wants to call off “bargaining” 
in the face of government watchfulness 
and public anxiety 


Lewis gave last week. for the first 
time, an estimate of what his 1949 con 
tract demands would cost: 35¢ addi 


tional for every ton of coal mined. 
Operators called this a “fantastic” 
figure—an objective “impossible of at 
taimment.” They want to continu 
terms of the 1948-49 contract for two 
vears—but without Lewis’ “willing and 
ible” clause, which lets him shut down 
mines whenever he wishes 
e Intervention?—So far, the government 
has staved out of the coal struggle. But 
now reserves are beginning to go down 
fast The government may move in 
with a fact-finding board or seizure 
One big catch is holding the govern 
ment up: Lewis already is on record as 
refusing to have anything to do with an 
extra-legal board—like the one in the 
steel dispute. If there’s to be fact-find 
ing, he warns, it must be under the 
laft-Hartlev law. For political reasons, 
the White House is steering clear of 
using T'-H{ so far in current strikes 
e Alcoa Struck—In the meantime, the 
C.1.O. Steelworkers extended their walk 
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out to steel fabricators whose contracts 
began running out on Oct. 15. And 
the union called 14,000 members off 
their jobs in nine Alcoa plants. Sixteen 
other Alcoa plants kept on operating. 

Vhe Alcoa dispute, like steel’s, in- 
volves pensions. But here’s a difference. 


Steel companies won't accept a non- 
contributory pension and insurance plan 
even in principle—although they're will 
ing to ante up 10¢ an hour for a pro- 
gram in which employees share the cost. 


Alcoa will go along with a noncon 
tributory pension and insurance pro 
gram; it’s wi'ling to meet the 10¢-an- 
hour cost recommended by steel fact 
finders. ‘The company already pays 
about 5¢ an hour for pensions, 2¢ an 
hour for insurance, under noncontribu- 
tory plans. Hence, it would have to pay 
only 3¢ an hour more to meet the fact- 
finding recommendations. 

The union might take this, but—and 
it’s a big but—Alcoa also wants to fol 
low the example of Ford Motor Co. and 
link pensions with social-security bene 
fits. It wants the right to “adjust” 
future pension and insurance contribu 
tions if and when the government boosts 
benefits. ‘The union flatly rejects this. 


Old Strikes End 


Vhere was good news—along with the 
bad—on the industrial-relations front 
this week. Three ticups, including two 
of the year’s longest and toughest, 
ended. ‘This eased, a little, the impact 
of walkouts in the aluminum and steel- 
fabricating industries (page 94). 

Here are work stoppages that ended 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. Somc 
7,500 production workers in Elizabeth, 
N. J., who had struck last May 2, went 
back to work. Another group of 1,500 
workers at the company’s Bridgeport 
plant had ended their walkout two 
weeks carlier. Both groups are repre 
sented by the United Electrical, Radio 
w Machine W orkers (C.1.0:). 


Bell Aircraft Corp. This strike by 
1,700 production workers in Niagara 


Falls, N. Y., started June 13. ‘The 
workers are members of the United 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.). 


International Harvester Co. Its Chi 
cago plant had been closed for 24 days 
by a walkout of 4,600 production 
workers. ‘They are members of the 
Farm Equipment Workers (C.1.O.). 


I. Cave-in at Singer 


(he big issue in the Singer strike was 
a union demand that the company drop 


its incentive-pav plan (BW —May14'49, 
pl06). U.E. called it a “speedup plan 
—unfair for older workers.” 


Singer refused. ‘The incentive system 
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There’s more to see 
than meets the eye 


Even if you could watch a busy rail- 
road work around the clock, you 
couldn't begin to see how much rail- 
roads actually serve the nation. 

Of course, you'd see fleet passenger 
trains speeding thousands of people 
to the places they want to go, and 
you'd see hundreds of freight trains 
carrying the things we use in our 
daily lives. 

But you wouldn't see, for example, 
the more than 4% billion dollars paid 
last year to 1,325,000 railroad em- 
ployees who live in towns and cities 
all over the United States. 

You wouldn't see the more than 3 
billion dollars that railroads spent last 
year for the 100,000 different items 
of supplies and equipment they need 
to keep running. 

Nor would you see the more than 
a billion dollars which railroads paid 


last year in taxes. Railroad taxes, like 


Announcing THE RAILROAD HOUR 


Every Monday evening now on the 
National Broadcasting Co. Nerwork. > 


yours, contribute directly to the sup- 
port of such functions of government 
as education, police and fire protec- 
tion, and the courts. Indeed they 
also help provide the very highways, 
waterways, airways and airports with- 
out which other forms of commercial 
transportation could not operate. 
These “unseen” contributions to 
the national economy—plus the essen- 
tial transportation service which only 
railroads can render—are the reasons 
why prosperous railroads are so im- 


portant to national prosperity. 
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The Air Compressor with the <=assiee= 


for Mynheer Pieter! 


Talk about sign language. Here’s one sign that’s universal 
—the familiar ‘“‘wings” trademark of Worthington. From 
South African diamond mines to Scandinavian shipyards, 
business men know that the Worthington ‘“‘wings”’ 
stand for the finest in air compressors—ranging from 
small verticals to huge horizontals. And for many other 
machines (see page opposite) to serve farm, factory and town, 
you, too—in Melbourne or Minneapolis—can benefit from 
Worthington’s century-proved dependability 
in manufacturing and engineering. Investigate the line with 
the ‘‘wings” trademark—sign of value around the world. 


WORTHINGTON 
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SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 





had contributed a lot, the company 
said, to Singer’s long record of good 
labor relations. (The U.E. strike was 
the first in the company’s 76 years.) 
The impasse dragged through nearly 
five months. At last the Bridgeport 
workers called it quits. ‘That left the 
Elizabeth local in an untenable posi- 
tion; it had to settle, too. So it accepted 
contract terms that were essentially the 
same as those that the company had 
offered in pre-strike bargaining. 
e Incentives Continue—lhe incentive- 
pay plan stays. Neither the system itself 
nor the “norm” on which pay is com- 
puted will be altered—but the company 
agrees to let an impartial umpire decide 
any future grievances Over bonuses. 
U.E:. also lost its demand for higher 
wages. Basic pay remains the same. 
But some workers who don’t come 
under the incentive-bonus plan will get 
increases ranging from 2¢ to 6¢ an hour. 
The new contract runs for one year, 
to Oct. 16, 1950. ; 


ll. Arbitration at Bell 


The Bell Aircraft ticup followed a 
breakdown in wage _ negotiations. 
U.A.W. called out 1,700 members and 
with them shut down the plant which 
normally employs 3,000. For three 
months, sporadic violence outside the 
plant kept heavy county police forces 
on the alert. 

Ihree weeks ago, New York’s Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey intervened. <A 
“board of inquiry” was named to study 
the dispute. By the time hearings 
started, original issues were overshad 
owed by a flock of new ones—byproducts 
of the bitterness between the parties. 

l'act-finders headed by Chancellor 
Edmund Ezra Dav, of Cornell Univer 
sity, cut through the barricr of new 
issues. The company and union agreed 
to submit all points in dispute to bind- 
ing arbitration—with the board sitting 
1s an arbitration panel. 


Ill. Postponement at |-H? 


Vhe International Harvester strike 
was called in Chicago on Sept. 16. At 
issue were demands for a pay boost, 
pensions, and a welfare plan. Last week, 
the I’.B.W. called the walkout off be 
cause the steel strike “has placed us in 
a position where we are unable at this 
time to bring cconomic pressure on the 
company. 

The union isn’t signing a new con- 
tract with I-H, or giving up its hopes 
for contract increases this vear. Hence, 
the end of the strike may be only 
postponement of pressure against I-H— 
or a tactical move by the union to let 
its strikers collect unemployment com- 
pensation during the steel ticup, if and 
when a steel shortage forces I-H_ to 
close up. 
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PICTURE REPORT 











U.S. SEEKS COAL PEACE at meetings of Cyrus Ching (left), chief federal mediator, 
William Margolis (center), a top aide, and John L. Lewis. Meanwhile . . . 


It's Fun—But No Pay—for Miners 




















AROUND THE HOUSE, miners catch up 


on repairing their woodsheds and repaint- 


of their daylight time in the coal shafts, the 
work outdoors is a welcome relief. And idle 


‘ ing their homes. For men who spend most time also is time for... 











GOING FISHING im country streams or hunting on crisp autumn days. It’s fine for a 
while, but already many miners who have been on short pay for months are anxious for 


mine whistles to blow again. So pressure for a coal peace is growing daily. 
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Theres more worth 
in Worthington 


makers of a great variety of 


equipment to serve the 
people by bringing them... 
























Engines + compressors * comminutors + water treat- 





ment + meters * pumps « steam turbines + motors « 
Blue Brute compressors and air tools. 





Steam turbines + motors « welaing posi- 
tioners + tusning rolls + air conditioning + Multi-V- 
Drives + speed change gears * compressors * pumps 
* refrigeration. 


Compressors * engines » pumps * steam turbines «+ 
chilling equipment + motors + Multi-V-Drives + speed 
change gears «+ refrigeration + decoking systems 


Compressors «+ fertilizer mixers + 





refrigeration - pumps. 


GET IN TOUCH with our nearest 
office to learn how Worthington can 
serve you. Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey. 
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Insure safety 
Nobody 


ance. But 1t1s infinitely better to pro- 
tect your people and plant, to avoid 


doubts the value of insur- 


disaster and personal damage that no 
amount of money can replace. 
CONSOLIDATED Safety Valves are 
positive protection. They have safe- 
guards no other safety valve possesses. 
Safety 
Valve is shipped, it is thoroughly 
-pound test 


Before any CONSOLIDATED 


tested by our own 2ICc 
boiler under simulated field operating 
conditions. 

You may spec ify CONSOLIDATED 
Safety Valves w 
you have done all that is possible to 


ith absolute assurance 


provide protection and insure depend- 


able operation, 


(igi CONSOLIDATED 


aoe SAFETY VALVES 


tA Product of 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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a lacs 
to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a small 
Space advertisement in the ‘‘clues’’ sec- 
tion of BUSINESS WEEK, a firm se- 
cured a $3,000.00 sale. And better yet, 
they received substantial inquiries for fu- 
ture orders up to $10.000.00 each. 


Want to see what ‘‘clues’’ looks like? 
Just turn to page 110. 
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More for Fewer 


Congress finally boosts 
minimum wage to 75¢. But 
workers not “directly essential” 
to commerce no longer covered. 


The 75¢ minimum hourly wage 
reached President ‘Truman’s desk this 
week. And hundreds of thousands of 
workers were on their way out from 
under the wage-hour law’s protection. 

Congress raised to 75¢ the 40¢ mini- 

mum wage which has been the general 
rule in industry since 1942. ‘The amend 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
will go into effect 90 days after ‘Truman 
puts his signature to them, or about the 
end of January. And, on that day, some 
of the 22.6-million workers now covered 
by the law will be excluded. 
e Change in Language—Just how many 
cannot be determined. But it will be 
somewhere between the 200,000 the 
Senate would have knocked out and the 
1-million the House wanted to exclude. 
And many cases will have to be decided 
by the courts. 

It all depends on how the courts in 

terpret the meaning of two words: “‘di- 
rectly essential.” For the compromise 
reached by the Senate and House con- 
ferecs makes the law apply only to jobs 
“directly essential” to the production 
or handling of goods for interstate com- 
Ihe present law uses the term 
“necessary.” So the workers who will be 
excluded are those who are necessary, 
but not directly essential. 
e Uncovered—Congress says that what 
it has in mind is that the bill will no 
longer apply to marginal employees of 
such businesses as: local stores whose 
customers produce goods for commerce; 
contractors who repair private homes 
leased to their workers by companies 
engaged in interstate commerce; caterers 
who operate restaurants in factories; 
a local independent nursery maintain- 
ing a lawn around a plant that produces 
for interstate commerce. 

Among the types of employees still 
covered by the law are maintenance, 
custodial, and clerical employees of 
manufacturers, and employees who re 
pair or maintain factories or tools used 
in manufacturing. 

These cases are specifically men- 
tioned by Congress as examples of what 
it had mind by the words ‘directly 
essential.” But there will be many situa 
tions not mentioned which will have to 
be interpreted by the courts 
e Other Provisions—In addition to 
workers excluded by the law’s language, 
Congress wrote some new exemptions 
right into the law. ‘They include: irri- 
gation workers, employees of taxicab 
companies, employees handling _ tele- 


merce 


graph messages in a retail store, certain 
employees in forestry and logging opera- 
tions, newsboys. Existing cxemptions 
are liberalized for retail and service 
establishments, small newspapers, and 
small telephone exchanges. Airline em- 
ployees are brought under the mini- 
mum-wage requirements, but remain ex- 
empt from the +40-hour-week overtime 
rule. 

Employment of child labor is ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

The meaning of “regular rate” of 
pay is clarified. Those fringe payments 
that are excluded from the regular rate 
on which overtime is based are listed. 
e New Authority—One major change: 
Che bill gives the wage-hour adminis- 
trator new, but restricted, authority to 
sue for wages due workers under the 
law. He can sue only on written re 
quest of an employee, and only on 
points already settled by the courts. In 
other words, the administrator may not 
appear in test cases, nor may he bring 
“class actions” for a group of employees 
In suits in which the administrator takes 
part, the emplover may not be held 
liable for liquidated damages (double 
the amount due) or for attorney fees. 
Under the law, employees may still sue 
as individuals. 


A.F.L-C.1.O. Teamwork 
Gets Swift Contract 


Swift & Co. and its packinghouse 
unions settled their fourth-round wage 
dispute this week—shortly after A.F L. 
and C.I.O. unions agreed, for the first 
time, to bargain as a team with a major 
employer (BW—Oct.15'49,p113). 

Ihe new contract does not provide 
an across-the-board wage increase, al 
though the unions claim that it will 
boost pay of 80°% of Swift's employees 
by 4¢ to 15¢ an hour. The raises will 
come through higher job-rate differen 
tials, and changes in the differentials 
between outlying and city plants. 

The contract runs to Aug. 11, 1950, 
but has a Feb. 15, 1950, reopening on 
wages. Money provisions in the agree- 
ment are retroactive to Sept. bz: 

Unions entering into the contract 

with Swift are the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workers (A.F.L.), 
the United Packinghouse Workers 
C.1.O.), and the Independent Brother- 
hood of Packinghouse Workers. 
e Pattern—Union officers said that the 
collaboration will continue in immedi- 
ate negotiations with others of the Big 
our companies—Armour, Wilson, and 
Cudahy. The unions will try to get the 
Swift terms from all three, as well as 
from smaller packers. Ordinarily, what 
Swift does is a big factor in setting the 
industrial-relations pattern for the en- 
tire meat-packing industry. 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 







“Not me, brother!” 


model to meet every need! 









Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! ~ 







Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direc? 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 




















Our hero may be only half a dog high 


and a dog and a half long but his brains 
are exactly where they should be. 
Won't catch him falling for that ancient boner. 
Too smart! Like the executive who 
knows that even though business figuring 


machines look somewhat alike, 








there’s a big difference in their performance. 
Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 
VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 


to Monroe because he knows that whatever Monrees, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


So, naturally, the executive looks 


the figuring or accounting job, 
*/VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
Monroe makes just the model to handle it! scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 









INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 












Since 1899 Central has worked 
hand-in-hand with industry to de 
velop and build technical papers 
to improve products, increase pro 
duction, replace costly material 
and reduce costs 






Apply our 50 years experience 
to your problems we will 
analyze your requirements with 
out obligation 







CENTRAL 
PAPER 
COMPANY we. 
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2462 Lakeshore Drive 4! Muskegon, Richighh 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 





special 


timing problem? 


Does your finished product require a tim- 
ing motor? . . . time machine? . . . clock 
movement? Do you have any special 
synchronizing problems, any timing func- 
tions requiring an exact duplication of 
operation? For accurate performance under 
all working conditions, for overall economy, 
you can depend upon SYNCHRON (pat- 
ented) Timing Motors to do the job. 


SYNCHRON Motors and Clock Move- 
ments are self-starting and self-lubricat- 
ing. Install ‘em and forget ‘em! But ask 
your secretary today to write for prices 
and engineering details. 

HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Princeton 10, Indiana makers of 


SYNCHRON 
TIMING MOTORS—TIMING MACHINES 


Since 1907—-A pioneer in the design and 
manufacture of Timing Motors. 















Reuther Victory 


Despite some strong op- 
position, U.A.W. head is almost 
sure to get members’ approval 
for Ford pension plan. 


Approval by company workers of the 

Ford Motor Co. pension plan (BW— 
Oct.8’49,p88) next week will be a 
personal triumph for Walter Reuther. 
For Reuther has faced stiff opposition 
to the plan within the U.A.W. (C.1.O.), 
ever since it was announced. 
e Dissension in Ranks—Most of the 
protests, it’s true, came from anti- 
Reuther ranks. But even some of Reu- 
ther’s supporters lined up against the 
plan. And that seemed to spell serious 
trouble. 

Some of the complaints: (1) The 
Ford outlay for pensions provides only 
about one-half as much as the union 
originally asked for (insurance and wage 
raise demands were abandoned); 
the pension plan is frozen for five years; 
and (3) the contract, which runs for 30 
months, contains a company-security 
clause that many members don’t like 

At first, criticisms were scattered. 
But when, within a week, Congress 
took up a plan for a substantial exten 
sion of old-age benefits, the protests 
spread. Membership blocs throughout 
the union picked on one significant 
fact: As federal grants go up, the Ford 
share in pensions goes down (BW —Oct 
15°49, p114). 
e Cause for Worry—The complaints 
took form for the first time at a Ford 
Council meeting. Delegates from Ford 
U.A.W. locals approved the new con 
tract by only a 2-to-] vote. Custom 
arily, such votes are nearly unanimous 
Ihe size of the dissent started worries 
in the Reuther ranks—and in company 
ofiices—over whether the rank-and-file 
would back up the settlement. 

But the deep-seated factionalism in 

U.A.W., so often a Reuther headache, 
in this case proved an unexpected boon 
Pro-Communists in the union assailed 
the new agreement from all quarters 
The result: Wavering Reutherites, fear 
ing identification with the left, switched 
sides. 
e Still Some Blasts—Just the same, op 
position was still evident l'ommy 
Thompson, president of Ford Local 600 
(which represents more than half of the 
entire Ford payroll), damned the con 
tract with faint praise. His weeklv 
column in the local’s newspaper called 
the pension pact inadequate; but it 
admitted it was the best possible under 
the circumstances. 

Thompson took an oblique thrust 
at Reuther, charging he was outsmarted 
at the bargaining table. 





FORD LOCAL HEAD Tommy ‘Thomp- 
son hedged on pension plan as “best . . 
under circumstances.” 


(hompson and Reuther parted politi- 
cal company last spring. In part, that 
accounts for his position on the Ford 
contract. It’s good strategy. His edi 
torial put him in a position to go 
along with an approval vote fromm mem- 
bers—or to capitalize on a rejection. 

There were discordant notes from 
other sectors, too. In Flint, Chevrolet 
Local 659 urged Ford workers to turn 
down the pension plan. Comparatively 
few locals went on record for the settle- 
ment—but that’s not so unusual 
e Reuther Fights Back—\leanwhile, 
Reutherites got down to hard work. 
Ihe union newspaper called the settle 
ment a genuine gain. It gave U.A.W. 
credit for arousing Congress to act on 
federal pension needs. — International 
organizers buttonholed key plant stew 
ards and individual workers to ask con- 
tract support. Even Reuther laid aside 
pre-C.I.O. convention work to cam- 
paign for ratification. 

First votes from outlying plants were 
lopsidedly in favor of the pension plan 
and new contract. In some of the 
locals, with several hundred members, 
“no” votes ran only about 1% of the 
total vote cast ; 

But the decision for or against the 

contract isn’t made in the small-plant 
locals—it’s made in voting at the Rouge. 
Balloting there ended this week. Unless 
all signs fail, it will back up the Reuther 
people who negotiated the Ford pen- 
sion contract. 
e Chrysler Standstill—Meanwhile, — ef- 
forts to get a similar pension program 
at Chrvsler have been at a_ virtual 
standstill. Reuther forces wanted to 
be sure that Ford workers would accept 
the contract before going out on an- 
other limb at Chrysler. 
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BALL BEARINGS 
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it’s a pleasure to serve 


WITH MODERN WAYNE PUMPS 


NEW convenience ..... for you, the motorist.... 
new efficiency for the attendant. You'll be served faster 
where you see modern Wayne Computing Pumps. The hose 
extends to reach your car anywhere in a wide radius ....no 
need to move your car if the island’s blocked. You’re always 
sure of accurate measure and computation, too. If you are a 
station owner, be sure to see the 100-B before you modernize 
your islands. It’s truly the biggest pump value offered today. 
Write for illustrated bulletin. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
501 TECUMSEH ST., FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


for your protection 


AIR COMPRESSORS ¢ LIFTS © HOSE REELS 





A.F.L. Set for 1950 


All member unions are now 
united for political action as last 
two big holdouts—the carpenters 
and boilermakers—fall in line. 


The American Federation of Labor 

is now united—physically, financially, 
and philosophically—in its _ political- 
action program. 
e Holdouts in Line—Last week, the last 
of A.F.L.’s ultraconservative elements 
quit their opposition to the federation’s 
political arm: Labor’s League for Politi 
cal Education. They came neatly, and 
completely, into line with L.L.P.E.’s 
plans for 1950 and 1952. 

he last two important holdouts were 
William Hutcheson of the carpenters 
and Charles McGowan of the boiler- 
makers—both union leaders with a 
strong Republican background. Hutch- 
eson backed his new pledge of support 
to L.L.P.E. with a check from his union 
for $100,000. 

A.F.L.’s immediate political program 
is aimed at the 1950 congressional elec- 
tions. Through L.L.P.E., it plans: 

“Concentrated” help for cight sen- 
ators who are up for reelection: Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon; George D. Aiken, 
Vermont; Charles W. Tobey, New 
Hampshire; Francis J. Myers, Pennsyl 
vania; Brien McMahon, Connecticut; 
Elbert D. Thomas, Utah; Lister Hill, 
Alabama; and Claude Pepper, Florida. 
Morse, Aiken, and Tobey are Republi- 
cans 

All-out opposition to reelection of 

these eight senators: Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio; Forrest C. Donnell, Missouri; 
Fugene D. Milliken, Colorado; Homer 
E.. Capehart, Indiana; Bourke B. Hick- 
enlooper, Iowa; Alexander Wiley, Wis- 
consin; Milton R. Young, North Da- 
kota; and Chan Gurney, South Dakota. 
All are Republicans. 
e Informal Cooperation—The drive for 
more political action by labor keynoted 
the A.F.L. convention, which closed 
last week in St. Paul. But A.F.L. made 
no moves that would commit it to for- 
mal cooperation with C.1.O. 

L.L.P.E. and C.1.O.’s Political Action 
Committee have been working together 
closely since the last election (BW — 
Scp.17'49,p6). But suggestions that 
this cooperation be carried forward into 
structural and financial unity got no 
where in St. Paul. So you will see con 
tinued parallel action, and even grass 
roots collaboration. But there will be 
no absolutely solid front 
e Cost—As part of its political-education 
drive, A.F.L. will spend $750,000 in 
the next vear for radio programs— 
chiefly for a daily news commentary. 

L.L.P.E.’s work in the next year 
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Continuous Gas-fired malleable Annealing Furnace with 
a production capacity of 375 tons monthly. 92 feet by 
16 feet, it is fully automatic in operation. 


Automatic discharge system emphasizes production- 
line characteristics of Gas Malleableizing Furnace, 


Continuous Cycle Annealing 
| at WALWORTH COMPANY 


| DEMONSTRATES PROCESSING SPEED OF GAS 


MALLEABLEIZING of cupola iron is just one of the @ improvement - physical properties averaging 30% due 
production-cycle operations in which GAS demonstrates oo Sager COmeS 


: : ®@ control of malleableizing cycle to conform to production 
its economic importance in modern industrial practice. 


requirements 
Factual results of this method of malleable annealing 


can be found in the records of Walworth Company's factor in the manufacture of Walworth valves, pipe- 
j ; alves, 


Important advantages, these—each a cost-control 


foundry at Greensburg, Pennsylvania. The reduction in 
processing time and the resulting higher strength and 
ductility are substantial. 


fittings, malleable castings. 

Throughout industry you'll find examples of the 
economic advantages of GAS and modern Gas Equipment 
as important as those at Walworth Company. Efficient 
utilization of GAS in modern heat-processing is worthy 
of the continuous study your Gas Company Representa- 
@ reduction in amount of material tive will help you make. Call him soon. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


@ absolute quality control of result- 
420 LEXINGTON AVE,. NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


But this is only the first savings factor in controlled 
atmosphere processing with modern Gas-fired furnaces. 
Other factors include: 


ing product 
@ elimination of packing operation 


















HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SCALES! 


f ae x, e 
PORTABLE AND BENCH SCALES—Widely used 
for weight-and-cost-contro! throughout mod- 
ern plants. 





COUNTING SCALES—These Toledo Scales 
count small parts tapidly and accurately. 






OVER-UNDER SCALES—The Speedweigh saves 
time in packing, filling, check weighing. 






TOLEDO PRINTWEIGH SCALES stop errors 
print BIG figures-ACCURATE weights— 
with split-second speed! 





a 
BATCHING SCALES —Toledos save time and 
safeguard quality ... make batching quick 
and sure. 


P ten 
SHIPPING AND RECEIVING SCALES-—-Toledo 


Accuracy prevents small errors from mult- 
" 


plying into big losses 








SEND for > 
Bulletin No. 2020. 
Toledo Scale Co. 
Toledo 12, Ohio 





will be financed from a special $2-per- 
capita assessment on all A.F.L. mem 
bers. That will mean a big chunk of 
cash if A.F.L.’s 74-million members all 
ante up. But Joseph Keenan, director 
of the A.F.L. political arm, doesn’t 
think he’ll even come close to the goal; 
he’s budgeting only $1.5-million to $2- 
million. 

¢ General Agreement—A.!'.L..’s 600 con 
vention delegates acted almost unani- 
mously in approving policies and plans 
of federation leaders. ‘They O.K.'d pro 
posals for a fight for a shorter work 
week (BW —Oct.8'49,p96). ‘They ap 
proved A.F.L. leaders’ stand on pen 
sions and insurance—that they should 
either be paid for by the government 
(BW —Oct.15°49,p114) or be jointly 
financed by employers and employees. 
They called for a continued wage fight 
—without government intervention or 
fact-finding. 

As usual, the convention was a 
sounding board for a procession of na 
tional and union orators. ‘There was an 
absolute minimum of debate, and no 
controversy. Most of the real work 
was done in committee rooms. The con- 
vention atmosphere thus was in marked 
contrast to the explosions that are ex- 
pected at the coming C.I.O. conven 
tion (BW —Oct.15'49,p106). | 








LABOR BRIEFS 





Birthdays are holidays for Galat Pack 
ing Co. emplovees under a contract 
much like that of the Kevstone Brass 
& Rubber Co. (BW -Apr.2’49,p94). 
The Galat C.1.O. union had asked for 
an eighth paid holiday a year, agreed 
on a paid day off on birthdays as an 
alternative. 
e 

Lack of progress in C.I.O.’s “Operation 
Dixie” is behind suspension of union 
organizing drives in four states—Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 
C.1.O. will concentrate in the future on 
heavily industrialized areas 





C.1L.O.’s rail union (a branch of the 
catch-all Shipyard Workers) is up 
against a critical test of strength this 
week. A.F.L. shoperaft union is chal 
lenging C.1.O. in the latter’s stronghold 

among 48,000 shop employees of the 
Pennsylvania R.R. It’s National Medi- 
ation Board’s biggest poll so far. 








\ 

The Pictures——Acme—94; Harris | 
& Ewing—19; Int. News—48, 62; | ‘ 
©) Karsh—115 Wide W orld—31, | ; : 


Z 7. 112: Dick Wolters—20 
(left), 22, 23; Ida Wyman—100. | 
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Recordak microfilming ... 


OVER 60 LETTER-SIZE 


DOCUMENTS PER MINUTE 
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Just see how you can increase record-keeping efficiency 
—all along the line—with Recordak microfilming 


It gives you greater speed. Your documents are record- 


ed instantaneously —as fast as they are dropped into the 
Recordak Microfilmer. 60 or more per minute when you feed 
by hand... and 100 or more per minute when the new 


Reeordak Automatic Feeder is employed. 


It gives you greater accuracy. No transcription errors ... 


no confusing abbrey iations—eyer!—on your Reeordak Micro- 


film records. Every detail is there—recorded with photographic 
accuracy and completeness... can be read conveniently 


enlarged sharp and clear in the Recordak Film Reader. 


It gives you greater protection... important space-savings. 
Your microfilm records cant be tampered with or altered 
without detection. And theyre so compact you can file them 
or vault-store them 


al your finger Ups in just 1% of the 


space required for the bulky paper originals. 


* Recordak” is a trade-mark 


It gives you all of these advantages at surprisingly low 
cost. Imagine being able to put 7.000 letter-size documents 
on a 33.90 roll of microfilm. A roll of microfilm, by the way, 
that’s no larger than the palm of your hand. 


y r y 


Because Reeordak microfilming 
increases eflicieney ino this man- 
ner. it has been adopted by thou- 
sands of concerns in 65 different 
types of business. Write today 
for complete information the 
chances are you can profit. too. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidi- 
ary of Lastman Kodak Company). 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17 
New York. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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YES. Additives keep your engine cleaner by freeing 
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prevent oil oxidation and corrosion of vital parts 
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It: vou get longer, smoother service from your 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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oleum industry is continually w rking to improve 
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Materials for the Petroleum Industry —one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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Will the State Dept. take another look at current policy for dismantling 
plants in West Germany? 








Secretary Acheson seems about ready to do just that. He has agreed 
to listen to the 44 senators who are asking for a review. 

It's not congressional nudging alone that’s forcing Acheson to reconsider 
the U. S.-British-French agreement of last April. 


There is the pressure in West Germany itself. That counts for more 
today, now that Stalin is making a bid for an all-German tieup with Russia 








Stalin’s courtship has even softened the French attitude toward West 
Germany. You can’t be sure, though, that the French will change their minds 


on dismantling. 
e 


The Germans, of course, want to hang on to every plant they can. 





And where they are getting support in Congress is in cases like this: 

The I. G. Farben works at Ludwigshaven is on the list. Marked for dis- 
mantling are (1) the synthetic rubber plant, and (2) the Reppe acetylene- 
derivative plant. The latter uses high-pressure processes to produce dyestuffs, 
pharmaceuticals, plastics. 

Apparently the German operators are ready to accept destruction of 
the rubber plant. What they object to is loss of the acetylene works. 

This is not only a money-maker for whoever operates it. (The new 
ownership of | G properties is still undecided.) But it is also a dollar-saver for 
Germany—to the tune of an estimated $34-million a year. 

* 

ECA officials in Paris are still betting on a French-Italian-Benelux 

monetary union by Christmas. 








These officials admit that France’s political crisis has slowed things 
down some. But they figure the plan will go through whatever government 
takes over in Paris. 

What is more, Switzerland and West Germany are expected to join up. 
(British participation looks unlikely.) 

* 

As ECA sees it, this monetary union would get Europe on the right 

economic track. Here’s what it would involve: 








Currencies would be freely convertible, one into the other. 

Exchange rates would be allowed to find their own level. 

Import quotas would be greatly reduced. 

There’s one catch, though. The shock from scrapping quotas would 
be cushioned by tariff manipulation. Thus, France would use its tariffs to 
check the flow of U. S. goods via Belgium. 

e 
British exporters report big gains since devaluation. 





Orders have mounted in autos, trucks, bicycles, hand tools, containers, 
China, cotton and woolen cloth. 

Dollar orders are up some, though more from Canada than the U. S. 
But so far the real expansion has come in the sterling area and Europe— 
which doesn’t help solve the British dollar problem. 

e 

British business leaders aren’t sure that even the boom in non-dollar 

trade will hold up long. 











Now that Prime Minister Attlee has put off the election till next year, 
they think costs are sure to go up. What they hoped for was deflation soon— 
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via drastic cuts in government expenditures. That can hardly come before 
spring, since the earliest possible date for the election now seems to be March. 
os 


Tito isn’t fooling with his bid for a seat on the United Nations Security 





Council. 

In order to make the grade, the Yugoslav dictator is about set to 
release Archbishop Stepinac. That’s the price ne has to pay to get Latin 
American votes. 

The U. S. State Dept. has been urging release of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop, too. Acheson figures a lot is at stake in Tito’s Security Council bid. 

Giving Yugoslavia a seat there should (1) strengthen Tito within his 
country; (2) make a Soviet-sponsored invasion less likely. 

e 


Yugoslavia is due to get another dollar loan, probably $20-million. 


The money will come from the World Bank. (Last month the U. S. 
Export-Import Bank lent Belgrade $20-million; and this week the World 
Bank made Yugoslavia a $2.7-million loan for exploiting timber.) 

Acheson is pressing World Bank president Eugene Black to come across 
soon. 





The Export-Import Bank says its $25-million loan to Chile indicates 
no policy change. 

But the money is to help Chile out of its exchange difficulties, which 
sets a precedent. 

The Ex-Ilm Bank recently refused loans of this type to Brazil, Argentina, 
and South Africa. In each case the Bank ruled that loans must be tied to 
specific projects, not exchange troubles. 

What the Chilean loan probably means is this: When U. S. foreign 
policy and earlier Ex-lm Bank investments are endangered, the bank will 
step in to bail a country out. (In Chile’s case, the drop in copper prices 
caused the trouble.) 








Watch for Russian military influence to grow in China. 





Agreement was reached on this during the recent Mukden talks (BW- 
Oct. 15'49,p119). 

China's air force schools will be staffed with Soviet experts. 

Chinese commanding officers must learn the Russian language. (Chu- 
Teh, Chinese commander-in-chief, has already given this order.) 

The organization and equipment of all forces will follow the Russian 
pattern. 





e % 


The new Chinese regime will adopt another Russian custom—slave labor 





You could guess this would be in the cards. There is no other way a 
Communist government can quickly consolidate its position in an econom- 
ically backward country. 

Reports from China tell this story: The decline of Shanghai's trade 
has put tens of thousands of people out of work in that port city. They 
are being enrolled in labor armies far in the interior. Apparently the plan 
is to use them on irrigation projects in Central China. The new acreage 
would then be used for cotton and rice. 

Directing this labor mobilization is Moscow-trained Liu Shao-chi. He’s 
one of Peiping’s six vice-presidents, and a member of China’s Politburo. 





Centents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 22, 1949, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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india and Indonesia Needed 
to Close Gap in U.S.-Sponsored... 


Anti-Soviet Front 
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inka vs. the Heartland 


U.S. needs Nehru’s help to weld India into the maritime 
ring around U.S.S.R.-China heartland. But partnership won't come 
easy. India wants U.S. economic aid—but it wants to stay neutral. 


Prime Minister Nehru of India 
reached Washington last week just as 
the Chinese Communists prepared to 
take over Canton. It was no mere co- 
incidence. It was the inevitability of a 
complete Nationalist rout in China— 
and the consequent need to strengthen 
U.S. ties with India—that led the State 
Dept. to arrange for Nehru’s American 
visit some time back. 

Not that the State Dept. expects, in 

three weeks, to make—or get—firm com- 
mitments on India’s new role in the 
Far East. But at least Washington and 
New Delhi can each find out where the 
other stands. 
e Washington’s Worry—What worries 
Washington is the yawning gap in our 
defenses against communism in Asia— 
the yellow line on the map, above. 
Communism has already infected Indo- 
China, and may take over before long. 
Without the backing of India and In 
donesia, it is possible that the West's 
position could become untenable all 
the wav from the Middle East to the 
Philippines. 

There’s already some feeling in New 
Delhi that India can keep its independ- 
ence only if a balance of power is main- 
tained with the Soviet Union. Holders 
of this view sav that Eurasia’s “rimland” 
countries—from Britain all the way to 
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Indonesia—must work together against 
the ‘heartland’ countries around the 
U.S.S.R. As they see it, India’s job is 
to hold down the key position in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Nehru himself. still wants to keep 
India neutral in the cold war. ‘The 
State Dept. would like him to drop his 
neutrality, line up openly with the 
West. Nehru’s position alone might de- 
termine Indonesia’s course as well as 
India’s, so strong is his influence with 
Indonesia’s Republican leaders 
e Nehm’s Worrv—‘\ hat worries Nehru 
—and Washington. too. for that matter— 
is the dangerous gap, especially in living 
conditions, between the promise and 
the reality of Indian independence. Un- 
less he gets U.S. financial and technical 
help, Nehru knows that communism 
could become a definite threat within 
India. 

So Nehru is after something from the 
U.S. Although he is too proud to ask 
for outright economic aid, he would 
like to sce the U.S. offer assistance to 
India and the rest of southeast Asia, 
just as then Secretary of State Marshall 
offered aid to western Europe in June, 
1947. 

e Complications—The makings of a 
U.S.-India partnership seem to exist in 
these two positions. But the problem 






is not so simple as that. Even if Wash- 


ington wanted to, it couldn't buy 
India’s adherence to the anti-Soviet 
front merely by offering economic aid. 
lor one thing, in India and southeast 
Asia there’s a century and more of sus- 
picion of the West to overcome. ‘Ties 
with the West, especially military ties, 
still smack of imperialism in that area. 

Nehru himself offers a special prob- 

lem—his pacificism. This still remains 
strong, even though he was willing to 
use force to help weld India together 
during the past two years. Then Nehru 
has felt the influence of Lenin’s writ- 
ings, especially on imperialism. Perhaps 
this influence accounts for Nehru’s re- 
luctance so far to believe that there’s 
verv much to choose between the con- 
testants in the East-West struggle. And 
it may account, too, for the fears among 
some State Dept. officials that Nehru 
may try to appease Stalin. 
e Asian Union—So Nehru, for the mo- 
ment at least, doesn’t take to the idea 
of lining up with the U.S. in the cold 
war. Nor does he think the time is ripe 
for a “Pacific Pact.”” What he has in 
mind for 1950 or later is not a military 
pact in southeast Asia but simply a 
political and cultural union of the na 
tions of that area. 

Although this union would be. in- 
tended to hold communism in check, 
it would not be directed against Com- 
munist China. The fact is, Nehru plans 
to recognize Communist China in the 
near future, no matter what the U.S. 
does. Apparently the Indian Prime 
Minister is not convinced that the new 
Chinese regime will take its orders from 
Moscow. 

e Bait for Support—It was in the hope 
of overcoming Nehru’s “neutrality” that 
the State Dept. wanted him to visit the 
U.S. The same hope is one reason 
why Secretary Acheson will back the bid 
India mav soon make for Canada’s seat 
on the U.N. Security Council. (In 
promising Nehru support for this move, 
Acheson suggested that it would be 
wise for India to accept U.N. arbitra- 
tion of its dispute with Pakistan over 
Kashmir. 

e Lesson From Moscow—Acheson fig 
ures that once India is on the Security 
Council, it will (1) get a sample of 
Russian methods: and (2) line up pub- 
licly against Moscow. 

Acheson probably counts on this ex- 
perience also to remove anv temptation 
India might have to take the bait Mos- 
cow is likely to offer after the New 
Delhi government’s recognition of the 
Chinese Communists. 

e Economic Problem—But Washington 
realizes that the big job to be done in 
India is economic rather than political. 
The ordinary Indian today is short of 
food and clothing. Industrial produc- 
tion has declined since World War II. 
Agricultural output has not kept pace 
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with the growth of population (5-mil- 
lion a year). Prices have tripled since 
1939. 

The food problem, of course, is the 
most pressing. At present India must 
import at least 4-million tons of grain 
a year, some of it from hard-currency 
countries. This puts a heavy strain on 
its slender reserves of foreign exchange. 

Nehru’s hope is to increase India’s 
own food production 10% by 1952 
this would make the country nearly in- 
dependent of foreign supplics. He has 
suggested a scheme whereby thousands 
of villages would start growing new 
crops like sweet potatoes. 

e U.S. Help—But Nehru is counting, 
tco, on aid from the U.S. to expand 
India’s grain acreage. India needs two 
things for this: (1) help in building 
more irrigation dams; and (2) money 
for fertilizers and agricultural equip- 
ment. Apparently the State Dept. is 
ready to back a third World Bank loan 
for India. This loan could be used to 
establish a small TVA-like project on 
the banks of the Damodar River. 

e Storage Deal—For the short run, 
there’s still the problem of getting 
enough wheat for the next vear or two. 
One idea broached by the Indian Em 
bassv in Washington three months ago 
was this: Since the U.S. is desperately 
short of storage facilities for grain, it 
would arrange to store up to 1-million 
tons of grain in India—with the under- 
standing that the Indian government 
might buy it. 

The State Dept. turned down this 
proposal because: (1) There was no evi- 
dence that India had enough safe stor- 
age facilities; and (2) it would add 
greatly to the cost if the grain were 
eventually sold to some other country 

But it’s not impossible that this 
scheme will be pulled off the shelf 
though, if it is, the U.S. will probably 
have to supply the dollars to pay for the 
wheat. 

e East or West?—In broad terms, what’s 
at stake in India is the whole economic 
program of the Nehru government. ‘The 
choice is the development of India’s 
resources by the western method of 
gradual capitalization or by the high 


speed Russian method of using slave 
labor and starving the consumer. The 
Russian method seems in-store for 


China: however, it’s not inevitable for 
India. 
e Investment Invited—Nehru knows 
verv well what is at stake. That is why 
he has modified the original Congress 
Party position on foreign investments 
in India. He has recently promised for 
cign investors full equality of status with 
Indian investors, convertibility of cur- 
rent profits, and at a later date con- 
vertibility for the original capital in- 
vested. 

The provision that no_ enterprise 
would be under majority control of 


foreign owners is still in force. But the 
chances are this provision will be modi- 
fied in individual cases. Moreover, 
Nehru seems ready to offer assurances 
that he will go slow on nationalization 
of basic industry. 
~ Opposition—In shifting ground in this 
field, the Indian Prime “Minister has 
bucked strong opposition within the 
Congress Party and alienated potential 
allies among the Indian Socialists. 
What’s more, he may run into opposi- 
tion from the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce & Industry. 
Many members of this organization are 
worried by the prospect of meeting for- 
eign competition on their home ground. 
The Tata group, on the other hand, is 
teady to see U.S. companies invest 
heavily—even in steel. 
e Not Enough—How much private U.S. 
capital will flow to India with these 
added inducements? Probably not 
enough to make a big difference in the 
short run. That’s why the State Dept. 
has about decided that the Point 4 
approach doesn’t apply in India today. 
The needs are too great to be met by a 
program that relies entirely on (1) tech- 
nical assistance in health, agriculture, 
and the like, and (2) private investment. 
Whether this means that a south- 
east Asia recovery program is the only 
answer remains a moot question in 
Washington. But it is one the Truman 
Administration will have to ponder seri- 
jusly before the new vear. 
e Election Strain—What no one is for- 
getting is that Nehru faces an electidn 
in 1950, the first in India based on uni- 
versal suffrage. In this fight he will 
meet serious opposition for the first 
time from the Communists on the left 
and the extreme Nationalists on the 
right. To Washington, it would be 
nothing less than a disaster if Nehru’s 
position were seriously weakened in the 
election. 


K.-F. INDIAN PLANT SOLD 


Kaiser-Frazer’s Indian assembly oper- 
ation is just about over. Backers of 
K.-F.’s licensee, Motor House (Gujarat), 
Ltd., have sold their still unfinished 
assembly plant to the British Rootes 
group. 

Shortage of funds and a new import 
ban on U.S. passenger cars and_ parts 
forced the sellout. Although Motor 
House had been authorized to raise 
about $2.1-million, paid-in capital never 
reached more than $525,000. The lack 
of needed equipment kept assembly op- 
erations under 1,000 units in the last 
two vears. 

Automobile Products of India, Ltd., 
the Rootes subsidiary, has agreed to 
pay $735,000 for the KF’. plant. It 
will take over as soon as K.-F’. parts on 
hand are assembled and sold—about 
three months from now. 
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GRINNELL PROTECTION COULD HAVE PREVENTED 


” EMERGENCY 
WARD 











YOUR PLANT IS BURNED and there have been major casualties...how will you answer your conscience now? 


How will you answer your conscience here ? 


QUESTION: Beyond that door, gravely 
injured, lies a man who worked for 
you for years. Is it your fault he 
may never work again? 


YOU: Don’t blame me! The fire was 
the fault of someone who carelessly 
dropped a match. 


QUESTION: Be honest. Was that fault 
as great as your own in not providing 
sure protection while there was time? 


YOU: But the building was “fire- 
proof”. It was constructed of steel, 
brick and concrete. 

QUESTION: But you knew that its 
contents were not fireproof. While you 
were trusting to fate, you were putting 
lives as well as property in jeopardy 
... needlessly. Isn't it strange that so 


many people never realize the true cost 
of fire until the time ts too late? 


FIVE FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 


Aside from the all-importance of 
protecting human life, consider these 
facts: (1) two out of five burned-out 
businesses never come back, (2) 
burned-out records are lost forever, 
(3) insurance seldom suffices to re- 
place property at today’s high prices, 
(4) an indemnity check never buys 
back a lost customer, (5) after a 
major fire, skilled employees wander 
away, relocate, and seldom return. 
There is only one sure way you can 


control fire — whenever and wher- 
ever it strikes, without fail — by a 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem. A record of almost 100% 
infallibility throughout the years 
attests that Grinnell Protection by 
automatic sprinklers is the surest 
way. In addition, Grinnell Protec- 
tion usually pays for itself in a few 
years through reduced insurance 
premiums. So, if your property is 
insured, you’re paying for Grinnell 
Protection ... why not have it? 
Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, 
R.I. Branch Offices in principal cities. 


® 
GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION in New York City, this building is like its owner, the . . . 


U.N: After 4 Years, Incomplete 


The United Nations hasn't tackled the world’s big issues. 
Neither U. S. nor U. S. S. R. would let it. But it has eased many 
minor tensions, started promising economic projects. 


Ihe United Nations, symbol of the 
gulf between man’s promise and man's 
practice, will be four next 
Monday. For its first four discouraging 
vears, it has pretty much acted its age 
Now UN. is finally beginning to make 
1 dent in world affairs despite Russian 


vears old 


obstructionism and lack of U.S. leader 
ship 
! Scores, U.N 


e Failures—On two big 


has failed 


elt has not become 


1 world security 
organization—its charter won't let it. 
e It hasn’t stopped the cold war 
e Successes—On the other side of the 
books, U.N. can make some substantial 
Cldlii 
e Psychologically, it has been a useful 
sounding board, an outlet for excess 
teain that might have erupted more 


qadang¢ USIV ¢ whcr¢ 


e In polit fields, it can bandage up 
sore spots a nd the world—so long as 
they don’t me too close to the cold 
war are And bv giving collective 
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a potential force were im 


weight to the voices of the small 
nations, it keeps the old-fashioned gam¢ 
of power politics within bounds 

ein economic 


making some real contributions to world 


ficlds, its agencies are 
recovers 


|. The Political Moves 


This week in U.N.’s Fourth General 
Assembly all the drives that make U.N 
icfion 
e Atomic Energv—lhe smaller nations 
were pulling their weight on a big ques 
tion—atomic-encrg\ So strong 
is their feeling on the matter that a reso 
atom 


control 


lution outlawing the use of the 
bomb scems in the cards. 
The U.S 


opposes any plans for 


atomic-energy control] that have only 
“moral” enforcement provisions. But 
most other countries feel that a paper 
agreement is better than nothing. <A 


U.N. resolution probably wouldn’t ban 


manufacture of atom bombs, and _ it 


would leave nations under attack the 
tight to use the bomb. But even so, a 
resolution would keep the U.S. and 
Russia talking. 

e China—In politics, there’s a chance 
that U.N. may pave the way for a 
general recognition of Communist 
China~a step that would take the U.S. 
State Dept. off an embarrassing limb, 

If not in this assembly, certainly in 

the near future, the Russians will chal- 
lenge the credentials of the Chinese 
Nationalist delegates in U.N. The 
U.S. will be in no position to oppose 
this. In fact, the Russians will doubt 
less quote liberally from the U.S. 
White Paper on China to support their 
case. 
e Lineup—It will probably take a two- 
thirds vote of the assembly to oust the 
Chinese Nationalists. (There’s some 
doubt about that because the charter 
didn't provide for such a problem.) 
But Britain and the Commonwealth 
will probably go along with the Rus- 
sians; India is known to be in favor of 
the step; and now that the U.S. is 
ready to recognize Franco Spain (BW— 
Oct.15°49,p119), the Latin Americans 
might go along, too. 

The U.S. would have to abstain on 

an ouster vote because Congress (and 
American public opinion) isn’t ready to 
recognize Communist China. But if 
U.N. goes ahead anyway, Congress will 
find it hard not to follow suit. 
e Other Fields—These are but two of 
the bigger fields where U.N. is making 
itself felt. Small-power pressure has 
also forced significant changes in U.S. 
policy on the former Italian colonies in 
Africa. U.N.’s role as a center of world 
opinion certainly restrained the Dutch 
from going whole hog in Indonesia. 
And so far the moral force of U.N. has 
kept India and Pakistan from going at 
each other’s throats over Kashmir. 


Il. The Economic Effort 


Political action is U.N.’s most im 
portant function now. But progress of 
a different sort has been made in the 
economic field. The economic achieve- 
ments may well count for more in the 
long run. 

From the League of Nations, U.N. 
inherited what may be the world’s best 
library of statistical information. Some 
of the same experts who worked with 
the League are still on the job with 
U.N. Asa result of their work, U.N. 
has the only authoritative studies on 
such subjects as tax policies throughout 
the world, government budget policies, 
and countless other fiscal analyses. 

e Special Agencies—U.N.’s numerous 
specialized agencies have — pushed 
through some important—if not world 
shaking—economic projects. ‘The best 
known agencies—the World Bank, the 
International .Monetary Fund, — the 
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World Health Organization, and the 
Food & Agriculture Organization—have 
built reputations in their own right. 
U.N.’s International Labor Organiza- 
tion. has made a good start on setting 
up labor-training programs throughout 
the world. Its International Civil 
Aviation Organization has made head 
way in standardizing aviation require 
ments. 

Perhaps the most successful economic 
unit within U.N. itself has been the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
Under its go-getting Swedish director, 
Gunnar Myrdal, E.C.E. operates as an 
information center for all Europe. _ It 
deserves most of the credit for what 
little economic coordination there is 
across the Iron Curtain. As one delegate 
put it, “90% of E.C.E.’s decisions are 
based on reason, 10% on politics. ‘That 


makes E.C.E. unique in U.N.” 


lll. The U. S. Role 


But it is in the political field that 
U.N. makes the biggest noise. And its 
record there about defines the limit of 
the organization’s capabilities. U.N. 
won't be strengthened—either through 
charter changes or through increased 
moral effectiveness—unless the U.S. 
comes up with far stronger leadership 
than it has shown to date. 

Appointment of Vermont’s Warren 

Austin as U.S. ambassador to U.N. was 
hailed as a great step in forwarding the 
new “bipartisan” U.S. policy. But 
when the cold war broke out in earnest, 
Ambassador Austin found himself in 
command of a forgotten front. Wash- 
ington’s interest in U.N. became 
marginal. 
e White House vs. U.N.—Thus, when 
President Truman announced the Tru- 
man Doctrine in 1947, he so obviously 
ignored U.N. that Sen. Vandenberg 
had to offer a Senate resolution to atone 
for the damage. 

Then again, the acrobatics in the 
White House over the Palestine ques- 
tion embarrassed the U.S. delegation 
at U.N. to the point where many key 
delegates were ready to resign. U.S. 
delegates learned policy decisions when 
the public learned them, and no sooner. 

Only two weeks ago another presi- 
dential statement went down with a 
dull thud at Lake Success. At his 
weekly press conference, the President 
said in effect that the U.S. wouldn’t 
1ccept any plan for atomic energy con- 
tro] that the Russians might propose. 
At the same time, the U.S. delegation 
it Lake Success was promising any Rus- 
sian plan “due consideration.” j 

The occasional charges by congres- 
sional vigilantes that the U.N. secreta- 
riat is a beehive of Communist activity 
don’t help U.S. prestige cither. : 
e U.S. Achievement—The U.S. story 
at U.N. isn’t completely one of inept- 
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Pictures of Better Living... 
Developed by COMCRETE 


In less than a century portland cement concrete has become one 


of America’s most versatile arid most widely used construction 
materials. It serves and saves in many ways. 

In factories, schools, homes and apartments, churches, office and 
public buildings, concrete provides great structural strength and 
beauty as well as resistance to fire, storms, decay, vermin and 
termites at low annual cost. On farms concrete improvements help 
save feed and labor, increase production, banish the haunting fear 
of fire. In pavements concrete usually carries the heaviest traffic, 
is safer, costs taxpayers and motorists less. In pipelines concrete 
safeguards health by bringing in pure water and removing wastes. 

Yes, you can count on concrete construction for firesafety, superior 


service, long life, low upkeep, low annual cost—and better living. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago’ 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland ¢emenf and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 








more positive protection from fire loss 
with VIKING SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 





On guard night and day, Viking Sprinkler Systems, like a 
crew of firemen, take immediate action against fire for you. 
Viking has engineered so completely that even the factor 
of “human failure” is prevented from interfering in pro- 
tecting you from liability and loss due to fire. 
Viking’s unexcelled reputation as the developer of new methods and the improver of old 
methods of fire control offers you the last word in dependable, efficient protection. In 
addition, Viking Sprinkler Systems offer the tangible benefit of amortizing their initial 
cost quickly through reduced insurance rates. 

Viking engineers for all types of hazards and installations. A conveniently located 
engineer will survey your requirements without obligation. Write for free bulletin. 
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itude. On the other side is the remark- 
able U.S. offer to surrender our atomic 
energy plants to U.N. control—even 
though it’s an open question whether 
Congress would have gone along if the 
Russians had agreed. 

And in general, the large and compe- 
tent U.S. delegation has kept: strictly 
to the rules. It has practiced none of 
the Russian tactics of confusion. But 
the delegation can’t supply the leader- 
ship that most U.N. members look to 
it for. ‘That leadership has not been 
delegated by Washington. 


IV. What the U. S. Gains 


It’s beyond the scope of U.N., of 
course, to achieve the objectives of U.S. 
foreign policy—or any other individual 
nation’s, for that matter. Since the 
war, our immediate strategic objective 
has been the containment of Russia. 
And U.N. couldn’t be party to such a 
policy. 

e Propaganda Value—Even so, U.N. 
has done the U.S. proud. The U.S. 
has commanded bigger and bigger ma 
joritics in U.N. to justify its crusade 
against communism. U.S. delegates 
have stolen the propaganda show from 
Russia by U.N. votes, if not by words. 

Basically U.N. is a U.S. structure. 
The U.S. founded U.N. Behind its 
achievements stand the competency of 
U.S. technicians, the prestige of such 
world figures as Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Perhaps most important of all, U.N.’s 
headquarters are on U.S. soil. 

For that, each American will ante up 
about 10¢ in taxes next year—the U.S. 
share of U.N.’s budget. 

e For Higher Costs—It seems to boil 
down to this: The U.S. gets what it 
pays for. Other nations have put far 
less into U.N. Latin American nations 
tend to send spoils-system appointees to 
Lake Success. So many Latin Ameri- 
can delegates were absent from roll-call 
votes at the last General Assembly that 
one big-power delegation assigned a 
man full time to see that they showed 
up. 
Some small nations are hopelessly 
understaffed for the demands of U.N.’s 
sprawling administrative machinery. 
Time and again, the U.S. delegation 
has had to supply the staff work—even 
to the point of helping write policy 
speeches. 

e Exception—An outstanding exception 
is Russia. Moscow has sent what many 
delegates believe is the most competent 
delegation of all to U.N. ‘Thev are men 
of purpose and of authoritv. Whatever 
Stalin wants to get out of U.N., there’s 
no doubt he has sent top-caliber licu- 
tenants to represent him. 

And that fact, coupled with the 
flabby show of U.S. muscle, goes far to 
explain why U.N. is still more promise 
than achievement. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





British jet fighters will be used by the 
Italian Air Force. Rome plans to buy 50 
de Havilland Vampires; then it will 
produce the fighter under a de Havil- 
land license. Fiat and Alfa Romeo will 
build the jet engines. 

3 
The Czech government will pay the 
British for British properties national- 
ized in Czechoslovakia since 1945. In 
the British-Czech trade agreement of 
Sept. the Czechs bound themselves 
to pay $22.4-million in the next decade. 

» 
Burlington Mills Corp. is sclling its tex 
tile operations in Cuba to local textile 
interests. 

r 
It Australia had more dollars, Morrison- 
Knudson Co., Inc., would probably 
get the contract for the $22.4-million 
Eildon (earth dam) in the state of Vic 
toria. The American engineering firm 
has offered to build the dam in 54 
years, half the time called for in the 
original government plan. 


Airline service from New York to Ham- 
burg, Germany, was begun last week 
by Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
It’s the first direct commercial air link 
between U.S. and Hamburg. Flights 
are scheduled to take 15 hr., 40 min. 














Heads Government Rail 


Scottish-born Donald Gordon, 48, is the 
new chairman and president of the govern- 
ment-owned Canadian National Railways. 
He will take over on Jan. 1, 1950. Gordon, 
a former Toronto newsboy and deputy gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada, succeeds R. C. 
Vaughan, who will retire after 51 years of 
Canadian railroad service. 
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THE TREND 








New Poison in an Old Medicine 


John L. Lewis has done it again. The head of the 
United Mine Workers has advanced as part of his strike 
strategy one of the most destructive proposals ever aimed 
against business. He savs his striking soft-coal miners 
will go back to work if the federal government seizes the 
mines and operates them “for the account of the people 
and not of the coal operators.” 

The evil inherent in the Lewis proposal evidently did 
not make much impression in Washington. President 
Truman said he had no plans to seize the coal mines. 
But, he added, he would look into his authority under the 
law to do so. 

[hat sounds to us like a temponzing statement. For 
the Justice Department has already told him that the 
Constitution gives him implied powers to meet anv in 
dustrial emergency. And it has been frequently reported 
from Washingtors that the President might use authority 
contained in the Selective Service Act to seize and oper 
ate plants, although its specific application in peacetime is 


not too clear. 


How It Has Worked 

At first glance, the Lewis proposal may seem to be only 
a slight variation of an old and not too violent idea, 
because private property has been seized before—and 
without fatal consequences. 

When, during the war, the first plants were seized by 
the government to stop strikes imperiling production, 
businessmen shuddered. It seemed that it was pretty 
bitter medicine to take. And it was. 

But the experience was not nearly so brutal as some 
people in the business world had imagined. There were 
some pleasant surprises. 

1) The employees came back to work promptly: 
President Roosevelt had made it pretty plain that they 
could not strike against the government; and they became 
government employees, of course, as soon as seizure took 
place 

2) Management was not shunted aside and replaced 
with government personnel: Usually, one government 
official was assigned to a company and he merely vali- 
dated the orders of the existing company officers. 

3) The owners’ proprietary interest was not disturbed: 
When properties were returned to the private owners, all 
assets—including profits earned during the seizure periods 
—were handed over. 

Although the seizure experiences were milder than 
expected, they were never relished by management. 
Then, in 1946, management’s fears were confirmed when 
the government used seizure in a coal stnke to give the 
emplovees the pension their union had demanded. It 
was then put up to the owners to take back their prop 
erties with these new wage changes or run the risk of 
ano" yer strike nght away. Obviously, the strike-cure medi 
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cine was getting stronger and much harder to swallow. 


Shifting the Balance 

The potion would be strengthened even more if the 
formula Lewis is now asking for were ever adopted. ‘This 
is why: Emplovees on strike when no seizure occurs 
leave their jobs in an effort to enforce their wage de- 
mands. ‘They try to create such an economic pinch on 
the management that rather than lose more production 
and more business the company will meet the union’s 
terms. However, the strikers also feel the pinch, too, 
because they get no pay during the strike. 

Heretofore, when government seizure of the familiar 
type took place, the employees resume getting their pay 
and the managers got production again, from which a 
profit could be earned. ‘The economic pinch was lifted 
on both sides—or at least such was the experience under 
past economic conditions. 

But the Lewis proposal is designed to make the effects 
of seizure one-sided. ‘The employees would get paid by 
the government out of funds held and earned by the 
seized company. But the owners of the company would 
get nothing. 

The longer seizure continued, the greater would be the 
economic pinch on management. And, the longer the 
seizure, the better-situated would the emplovees become. 
They could continue to work at the old rates of pay 
until such time as they could persuade Uncle Sam to put 
into effect the new rates. 

What if the new rates were so high that one or more 
companies couldn't pay them out of earnings? So long 
as they stayed in the hands of the government, it pre 
sumably wouldn’t matter. The difference could be made 
up out of seized profits of other companies, or out of the 
gencral fund, for that matter. But, in that case, would 
the government ever give up control? It is certainly 
doubtful. And further, a private owner might well be 
unable to take back a property that had been made un- 
profitable while it was out of his hands. 


Entry to Nationalization 

Thus, the government would become actively com- 
petitive in an industry that always before had been 
exchisively competitive among private owners. And, thus, 
the beg nnings of nationalization of an industry would 
occu! 

For those reasons, the efforts of Lewis to put new 
poison in an old strike-cure should be stifled. This can 
best be accomplished by spelling out in basic law exactly 
how plant seizure must be handled. Congress, there- 
fore, should put on its 1950 calendar a review of the 
executive power to seize plants. It should then amend 
the law to make sure that plant seizure does not become 


an easy route to nationalization of industrv. 
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HARVEST WON STOP... 





Fafnir Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing with 
self-locking collar, easiest of all bearings 
to install and remove. Equipped with 
Mechani-Seals, a Fafnir-developed laby- 
rinth type seal with external slinger to 
throw off contaminants when operating at 
normal speeds. No drag, no friction, no 
wear. Excludes dirt, locks in lubricant. 





Day and night on millions of golden acres the clatter and roar of the combines 
.and the DUST... 


every bearing point. But this is no time for down-time. 


grinding, choking grit driving for a brake-hold at 
An hour's delay, a 
change of weather and a harvest is lost. 4 4 ¢ That's why America’s 
agricultural implement makers. like the manufacturers of other machines 

that must keep going and keep down maintenance costs, took their problem 


And got 


problem. y ¢ 9 You find Fafnir Ball Bearings in so many of today’s most 


where it belonged... to Fafnir. an answer engineered to the 


advanced machines because Fafnirc’s experience is not limited to 


just one or two industries but is industry-wide. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 





“Paster Gear Production” is a new 20 page booklet 
prepared by Illinois Tool Works. It presents a careful, 
thorough analysis of the advantages of Fast Index 

Hobs and the opportunities for exploiting the full production 
capacity of your present machine tools. Technical data 
on finishes, performance characteristics and 
comparative rates of production in various types of 
applications are discussed. You will find this specific 
information, based on actual experience, 

genuinely helpful—send for your tree copy today! 
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Tee WORKS 


2535 Nerth KEELER AVE., CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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